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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 

THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 
of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two — 
- worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. 

Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus béen furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
“Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. | 7 ; 

Tue Review will seek to give some expression to this truth 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. | 

THE REvIEW has been placed in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
__M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. | 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE PATRIARCHAL PROPHECY. 
THE saying of Cowper, — | 


Truth is unwelcome, however Divine, 


means simply that, when a new idea is announced, it is re- 
ceived with some hesitation. The mind cannot immediately 
compass it, and prove it on all sides, and reach a final and 
intelligent verdict in regard to it, for that would require time 
to read a book or attend a course of lectures ; but it can de- 
clare at once its sense of surprise, and is led to intimate in- 
stantly the improbability of the alleged fact. It is a common 
saying: “What is new cannot be true, and what is true 
cannot be new;”’ and many men utter it asa final statement, 
relieving them from all need of investigation ; but the folly 
of this has been shown a thousand times. The Copernican 
theory of the universe was easily set aside in that way, for 
the scholars were then of the Church, and the Church was 
sure that it knew in the Ptolemaic theory all there was to 
know, yet it turned out that the new idea was true and had ~ 
come to stay. | 

In narrating his own conversion to Christianity, Justin 
Martyr says* that he listened to his instructor for some 
time, and then demanded, “ Did this escape the observation 


* Dialogues with Trypho,” p. 94, 95, Edinburgh, 1867. 
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of Plato and Pythagoras, those wise men?” “It matters 
not to me,” was the answer, “whether Plato or Pythagoras 
or, in short, any other man, held such opinions; for this is 
true.” | 

To hold that the older a theory is, the nearer it is to the 
truth, would be a difficult proposition to defend in the face 
of recent developments in ethnology, which have taught men 
to doubt nearly all that was held in the past as to primitive 
races, and to wait in hopeful expectancy for new and better 
views which they will test fairly and adopt willingly if they 
shall approve themselves upon thorough examination. 

As to theology it must be confessed that the day of fair 
examination has scarcely arrived. Mere improbability satis- 
fies the theological mind in casting aside what is new. It 
shrinks from novelty with an almost unconquerable aversion. 


It avoids investigation and declines to consider. This seems _ 


to be especially true at the present time in regard to what is 
believed by the New Church as to the spiritual meaning of 
the Scriptures. When this term is uttered, the reply is: 
«OQ yes, a mystical meaning, the East is fond of that, Origen 
dealt much with it, and there was Paul’s use of Sarah and 
Hagar as an allegory to justify him, and there may be more 
parable in the Bible than is so labelled, and the mythical in- 
terpretation of Jonah and other books is much favored by 
Germans in order to escape accepting the miraculous, and of 
course poets treat everything in a double sense; but as for 
there being a continuous spiritual macening in the en Testa- 
ment, the idea is preposterous on its face.” 

Thus, in entering upon a treatise on the Pentateuch, which 
is appearing in the Bzblical World, President Harper, of 
Chicago University, lately put aside the idea of a spiritual 
meaning inspiring the Scriptures with Divine force, by say- 
ing : 

If the Bible is so expansive as to admit all the spiritual sense which 


men claim to find in it, there are in it no certainties. Genealogical tables 
are genealogical tables, lists of dates are lists of dates, the narrative of 
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a battle is the narrative of a battle. These do not inclose within them 
some deep undercurrent of spiritual truth unrecognized by the ordinary 
Teader. To claim to penetrate beneath and find a some deep- 
seated truth is to abuse Scripture. 


_ To his mind that may end it, as the story goes of the man 
who was told that water had been seen so changed that it 
could be cut with an axe. This to the one who had never 
- seen the action of frost was incredible, and he set down his 
informant as a liar or a lunatic. | 

The comparison often made by Swedenborg in treating of 
the Scriptures is that the spiritual meaning within the literal 
is like the soul in the body. The literal meaning deals with 
certain countries and with events which transpired in them, 
and is thus largely historical, while there is also a good deal 
that is prophetic rather than historical, but this portion uses 
the same language and makes much use of the names of the 
same persons and places. Viewed therefore on this side 
alone, the Bible is an earthly book, written in languages of 
earth, spoken and understood by a limited number of people, 
and concerning itself with a small part of the earth’s sur- 
face. When all else is denied to it, the view that it is ordi- 
nary literature from the far past and must be judged as such 
is the only logical one, for the theory of its possessing a 
peculiar inspiration cannot then be rationally but only dog- 
matically held, and critics are not answered when they ask : 
“Is there any inspiration in the lies of Jacob, or the adultery 
of David, or even in the unselfishness of Abraham, or the 
patriotism of Elijah?”’ So comparison is made with Josephus, 
sometimes to the benefit of the latter as a more systematic 
historian. 

But when a man’s spirit is considered instead of the body, 
how different the estimate! The body may then be as frail 
as Knox’s or Channing’s, but the power of the immortal 
spirit is felt and acknowledged. If there be a spiritual 
meaning in Scripture, dealing with the things of eternal life, 
it matters not that Palestine is a little country, and that 
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-many men who dwelt in it were unworthy to be taken as ex- 


amples, for in what is written of them, there lies teaching of 
Divine truth, like a crystal within its rough coating. The 
limitations of language and the painful scenes of low living 
will be seen as before; but now, instead of bringing con- 
tempt upon the Scriptures, they will serve by contrast to 
exalt the profound and eammean lessons of spiritual life con- 


tained therein. 


Such must the Scriptures be if they are the Word of God. 


The thoughts that were first in Him must have come forth 


into the language of men, taking form in the minds of 
writers from their knowledge, but still retaining the Divine 
inspiration. ‘The spirit of the Lord spake by me, and His 
Word was in my tongue,” is the declaration of the Psalmist, 
and Ezekiel says, “ The Word of the Lord came unto me.” 
These and many similar expressions found throughout the 
Word have only to be taken just as they stand, and we can 
see how earthly language may contain infinite wisdom. ; 
This, however, could never be unless, by the same connec- 
tion which links matter and spirit, the descending ideas of 
eternal wisdom could find at once by the operation of the 


very law of creation and conservation their corresponding 


expression —as when Divine Love said, “I am the bread of 
life,” or as when Divine Truth sah “T am the light of the 
world.” 

Obviously the spiritual meaning must be distinct from the. 
earthly, for it can deal only with the Lord Himself and with 
the realities and experiences of the spiritual life, so that 
neither person nor place can be spoken of, but it must tran- 
scend the times and the deeds of Israel or Egypt or Babylon, 
as a man’s spirit ranges the whole field of thought while his 
body is in his own town. Obviously, again, there must be a 
sanctifying presence of the spirit in the letter, and no loose 
connection of them, so that the letter may live from the 
spirit, and so that there shall be no putting away of letter 


- from spirit, when both would perish, but rather must there 
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be a gleaming forth of the inner in the outer, as the mind 
by the eye illuminates the countenance. This was the work 
given by the Lord to Swedenborg, to show the pearl within 
the casket, and rationally to explain the broad principles of 


Bible interpretation. 


Perhaps at no point in “ explanations does he more viv- 
idly present this transcendent idea of the inspiration of 
Scripture, justifying for it the title “The Word of God,” by 


showing the language to be the living utterance of a wisdom 
which could never have been merely man’s, than when he 


says of the patriarchs, feeble and fallible men as they were, 


‘that what is told of them relates, when spiritually under- 


stood, the process by which our Lord passed through the 


states of life from His infancy to His glorification ; so that, 


beginning with Abram, called forth to follow the Divine bid- 
ding, and ending with Joseph, made supreme benefactor to 


_ his people, we have the story of which the Gospels are the 


verification, a story prophetically told centuries before the 


event, and so perfectly realized in due time that the Script- 


ures are one in spirit, however _ appearance may be other- 
wise. 

It is astounding, at ‘the first utterance, to be told that the 
Exodus and the wanderings of Israel are the story of human 
regeneration as it is today; or that the Book of Revela- 
tion is, when spiritually understood, a perfect history of 
Christian thought in all its developments, but perhaps the 
most amazing thing which we could be told in these days of 
discoveries and surprises is that the history of Abraham and. 


_ Isaac and Jacob and Joseph holds a full description of that 


which has been hitherto such a mystery, the inner history of 
the Son of Man. 

Such is, however, the fact, to be rationally seen as soon 
as adequately presented. There is no full presentation of 
this fact except that given in the “ Arcana Ccelestia” in its 
explanation of Genesis; but a brief survey of this explana- 


tion may not be without its use. 
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Theology has been so much concerned with only the death 
of our Lord, that men have been overlooking the Gospel 
record of a full life, until the labors of Farrar and Geikie and 
Edersheim and others have brought out the details. More- 
over it should be evident that if “in all our afflictions He 
was afflicted,” and if “in all points He was tempted like as 
we are,” His life must have been a truly human one, from the 
helplessness of infancy to manhood. Especially do we see 
the sublime necessity of this when we reflect that redemp- 
tion of man by suppression of his foes was not to be effected 
by mere command, but by a life of daily contest and gradual 
purification until it had overcome the world. There was no 
deceptive appearance of incarnation, there was a life in the 
flesh. The Saviour was born, He grew, He labored. 


He sent no angel to our race 

Of higher or of lower place, | 
But wore the robe of human frame 
Himself, and to this lost world came. 
For us temptation sharp He knew, 
For us the tempter overthrew. ° 


To avoid making many quotations from the “ Arcana” in 
connection with the following interpretative comparisons, — 
which have been made as brief as possible, I will give at 
once a few extracts which will indicate the course to be fol- 
lowed : 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob represent the Lord’s Divine Human. (Arcana » 
Celestia, 6804.) 

By Abraham is represented the celestial in that Human, by Isaac the 
spiritual, and by Jacob the natural. (7193.) | 

What is said of Abram in the twelfth chapter of Genesis represents 
the state of the Lord from first childhood. (1401.) 

By Abram is meant the Lord when He was a child (1433); the life of 
our Lord from birth to childhood (1438); His progress in knowledge. 
(1457-) 7 

‘The battle of Siddim is the temptation which our Lord endured in 
childhood, not mentioned in the New Testament. (1690.) 
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By the journey of Abram to Egypt i is signified the instruction of our 
Lord while yet a child. (2496.)' 

By the insertion of the letter 7 from Jehovah is meant that the Lord 
would put off the human and put on the Divine. (2o010.) 


Abraham represents that which is the a of that which Isaac rep- 


resents. (1025.) 


Isaac is the Divine Rational of the Lord. (3261 ) 


Ishmael is the first rational before it is made Divine (1893); ; it. had 
in it much that was worldly. (2632.) 


To dig wells is to search the interiors of the Word. (3413.) 


Jacob represents the Lord’s outward man, or His Divine Natural 


: (1950); the Lord as to natural truth. (3659.) 

By the sojourn of Jacob with Laban is meant the means by which the 
Lord made the Natural Divine. (3712.) 

Israel represents the Lord as to the inner Natural, 1 as to the 
outer Natural. (5663.) 

When the subject is good in act, the Lord is called the God of Jacob. 
(Apocalypse Explained, 405.) | 


J oseph represents the Lord tempted, and then made Lord of heaven 
and earth, who subdued hell, set heaven in order, and established the 
church. (448.) 


It is known in the church that Joseph in the spiritual sense is the 
Lord. Joseph is the celestial of the spiritual from the natural, the good 
of the truth of the Divine Human. (A. C. 5307.) _ 


ABRAHAM. 


Stephen said in his noble address to those who were about 


to put him to death, that God appeared to Abraham in Meso- 
potamia before he dwelt in Haran, and commanded him to go 
forth. This is wrong, and Alford points out that it was also 
wrong in Stephen to say that Abraham bought a burial place 
from Hamor, the father of Shechem. The history, as given 
in Genesis, is that Abram, as he was then called, was taken 
by his father Terah from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, far 


to the northwest toward the sources of the Euphrates. He 


was thus removed from the flat, alluvial lands to the elevated 
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country, from near the mouth of the river to its source, and 
there he lived apart from the demoralizing influences of the 
old and grossly idolatrous Chaldean city. 

Thus his life began in Chaldea, but the call had not yet 
come to him which would give such significance to his life 
_ thereafter, and yet it was all important that a transplanting 
should be made so that he might be prepared to answer the 
call. As we proceed to examine his history as descriptive 
spiritually of the childhood of our Lord, it should be noted 
that the Virgin Mary, whose city was Bethlehem, and whose 
kinswoman Elizabeth dwelt in the hill country of Judea, 
was found living in the extreme seclusion of Nazareth, re- 
mote from her people and yet in a place most suitable for 
unworldliness and true piety. 

Haran became the ancestral home of the patriarchs, whence 
-came Abraham and Sarah and the wives of Isaac and Jacob. 
The name still remains in the district. We need only to 
note that it was a place of the elevation and beauty which 
seem to be appropriate to infancy, i innocence, and peace. 

Here came the call to Abram to go forth: 


Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto a land which I will show thee; and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and 
thou shalt be a blessing; and I will bless them that bless thee and curse | 
him that curseth thee: and in om shall all families of the earth be 
blessed. 


These words are quoted at length, for oa are the full 
commission of the Messiah. In Him would all families of 
the earth be blessed. The very limited fulfilment of the 
promise to Abram leads us to look beyond the patriarch to 
-the Redeemer Himself. He could not remain within the 
limits of the Jewish Church, much less of the village of 
Nazareth, and His whole earthly life must be a going forth | 
from strength to strength. He must go forth from His 
kindred. He must eat meat which they knew not of. He 
must learn to say that whosoever doeth the will of God 
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is brother and sister and mother. There was a call in the 
ears of the holy child, as the Scripture saith: “I was cast 
upon thee from the womb, thou made me hope upon my | 
mother’s breast.” 

Abram went forth taking his wife Sarai, his nephew Lot, 
and all their possessions, and came to the land of Canaan. 
_ This was to enter upon the land where the church of Mel-. 
chizedek had been, and where the church of the Christ 
would be. It stands for the entrance of the Messiah in 
' childhood upon His pathway tothe throne of God. All that 
He had gained in infancy was taken, including the inherit- 
ance by which evil would assail Him and be conquered and 
put away, as Lot would depart. | 

Abram ¢ame to his first place of sojourn at Sichem or 
Shechem, the place of the twin mountains, the place where 
Joshua would bind the victorious Israelites by a covenant of 
blessings and curses uttered, and the place where the Lord © 
would open to a poor woman His Messiahship. This must 
mark a great step in the development of the holy Child, and 
_ we see at once what it is when we note that in Haran Abram 
heard only a voice, but here God “appeared” to him. This 
was to our Lord the revelation of the Divine Love calling 
Him to His office. Here was the oak grove, type of the 
Boy’s upreaching thoughts extending themselves in love over 
others like a protecting tree. And there, we read, was “the 
Canaanite still in the land,” the hereditary nature with its 
frailty yet to be overcome. 

Jehovah, name of the Infinite Love which is Life itself, 
appeared to Abram and gave Him the land, even as at 
this and every stage our Lord was conqueror. The altar 
builded there was the sign of inward consecration, perhaps 
fulfilled in the presentation in the temple when the holy 
Child was forty days old and was greeted by Simeon and 
Anna. 

Thence Abram went to Bethel, and again he raised an 
altar. The name here is used by anticipation of Jacob’s 
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vision. Our Lord early knew the house of God, and as 
Abram is here said to have called upon the name of Jehovah, - 
so did our Lord adore the supreme goodness which was lead- . 
ing Him onward. 

Again Abram advanced, “going on still toward the south,” 
and so our Lord progressed from stage to stage to brighter 
light and fuller understanding. The south in heaven is the 
region of the wise, as the east is that of the most loving. 
So far all marks the direct progress of the holy Child, but 
now a new experience is told. 

Abram visited Egypt. The Child must learn, not only 
by perception, that is, by inward revelation, but also by 
external instruction, and Egypt stands for the study of the 
objects of sense. It is not a land of hills and valleys watered 
from the sky, but is a country receiving its water from re- 
mote mountains. The school of the synagogue of Nazareth — 
imposed its lessons from .the law upon the memory of the 
_ son of Mary. He had indeed been taken to Egypt itself. 
But what is it that in Egypt Abram denied Sarai as his wife 
and called her only his sister? The sins of the patriarchs 
mark the temptations of our Lord, and here we see the com- 
mon tendency to deny as the truth of our lives what we 
have learned of religion, and to say, in the face of the scep- 
tical scientific spirit, “ It is merely what I have heard.” 

Abram went up from Egypt into the south country, en- 
riched in cattle, silver, and gold, and Lot was with him. 
The Child rose to higher life by the teachings received, and 
thus gathered stores of Egyptian wealth, but the life of the 
senses, Lot, was still strong with him. They went to Bethel, 
and there Abram worshipped. All the Lord’s life thus 
turned to its Divine office, as Bethel is the place of feeling 
the presence: -of God, and, as we e read, “the grace of God was 
upon Him.” 

But Lot’s ‘helenae secitiaa with Abram’ s. The life of 
sense is not at one with that of the spirit. Lot looked to 
the Jordan valley, the enticements of an external life on the 
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boundary of Canaan, and he went, pitching his tent toward 
Sodom which represents the evils which, in the day of the 
Messiah, threatened men with moral destruction. In thus 
putting aside the life of service to the flesh, our Lord came 
into the opening of the promise made to Abram after Lot — 
left him : 


Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art north- 
ward and southward and eastward and westward; for all the land which 
thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever. And I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth, so that if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then thy seed also shall be numbered. Arise, walk 
through the land in the length of it and in the breadth of it; for I will 
give it unto thee. 


Thus in self-denial, such as is meant by being called a 
_ Nazarene, was growth. Abram went to Hebron, his perma- 
nent home, the name meaning “conjunction,” and still called 
the “place of the friend of God.” 

Then came Abram’s only battle, to deliver Lot from those 
who had carried him captive. It describes a temptation of 
‘our Lord, a struggle against evil powers assailing Lot, that 
is, the flesh; but, at the very border of the land, the place 
of incipient purification, Abram prevailed, and returned to 
- Salem, place of “ peace,” to receive the blessing of Melchiz- 
edek, representing all the good and truth of the previous era 
which the Lord would take when thus prepares to be the 
Saviour of humanity. 

Then came the covenant and the promise of the son. But 
first Ishmael must be born of the handmaiden brought from 
Egypt. 
In every intelligent child the development of the rational 
mind is by the union of its purpose of life with what it has 
learned, and first it draws on those stores of the memory truly 
Egyptian. So must it be with our Lord before there could 
be brought forth His true rationality from spiritual experience. 
The birth of Ishmael to Abram at the well Beer-lahai-roi, “ He 
that liveth hath looked upon me,” is a step in the life of our 
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Lord, further signified by the change of name through the 
insertion of the Divine “H,” or breath of the Divine, and 
by the renewal of the covenant and of the promise of Canaan 
an everlasting possession. 

_ After fourteen years, showing a “full development of the 
early or natural rational, and after the change of names to in- 
dicate a marked step in the Lord’s progress, the birth of Isaac 
and the destruction of Sodom are foretold at the same time 
by the angels. The Lord rose into His office as the need 
grew. It was because “ He saw that there was no man and 
wondered that there was no intercessor,” that “His arm 
brought salvation.” There was not good enough in human- 
ity to save it, and so the Divine Child must be about His 
F ather’s business. 

_ A further period of our Lord’s instruction in the Law and 
Prophets was represented by Abraham’s sojourn in the land | 
of the Philistines, joined with a similar temptation as in 
Egypt to make the truth less than truth of life; and thus 
Abraham received further enrichment, and Sarah bore her 
only son when her husband was a hundred years old, mean- 
ing the perfection of the childlike period to which oe of 
youth in our Lord was now to follow. 

The feast when Isaac was weaned was a scene of strife, 
because the truer and humbler rational ever meets with the 
opposition and contempt of the earlier and bolder. Every- 
where at the present day reverent scholarship suffers from 
the contempt of sceptical half-knowledge. Ishmael mocked 
Isaac, as Lot had not been at peace with Abraham. So 
Ishmael must go his own way and suffer severe discipline 
until he has learned to take his own place beyond Jordan 
with his Egyptian wife. 

The temptation or proving of Abraham as to slaying Isaac 
in sacrifice is one of the most luminous of these scenes. It 
means perfect consecration of the rational nature, and the 
consequent blessing, that in Isaac all nations would be 
blessed, is plain. The death of Sarah follows, showing a 
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passing away of the first or outgrown state. The eine 
in Abraham’s sorrow, of the Hittites, the best of the old 
tribes, shows the care of those who, like Melchizedek, re- 
mained true to the good past, while decline was going on 
around them. Thus Machpelah became the place of sepul- 
ture, sign not only of death but of the resurrection to glori- 
ous life of all that was of the Divine in our Lord. 
Abraham’s last act was to send back to the home of his 
people for a wife for Isaac, and there was found Rebekah, 
standing for the truth which would combine itself with the 
Divine Rational in our Lord for the production of yet fuller 
life, ere He should enter on that stage of His ministry repre- 
sented by the hard labors of Jacob. Isaac ceased to mourn 
for his mother, and joyfully took his wife, and was consoled 
in the possession of her, as our Lord willingly rose to higher 
states of life, waxing “strong in spirit, filled with wisdom.” © 


ISAAC, 


The life of Isaac was a singularly quiet one. By the well 
Lahai-roi he dwelt, in the field he was prayerfully meditating 
when Rebekah was brought, and there he continued to live 
_ enjoying the possessions of Abraham as a youth enjoys the 
acquisitions of his childhood. This life by the well describes 
our Lord’s drinking of the truth of the Law and Prophets 
- and Psalms until He astonished the rabbis with His knowl- 
edge. 


Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy Word.. Thy Word have I hid in mine heart 
that I might not sin against thee. I will meditate in ore precepts. I 
will not forget thy Word. 7 


The two sons ters to Isaac stand for that development 
which the rational makes in its preparation for the duties of 
life, the natural life of external activities. This is a twofold 
development, for the one side of the natural life is fully at 
one with the rational and the other is not, and there is a 
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strife for precedence here, as between Abraham and Lot, 
and between Isaac and Ishmael. Moreover in this gradual 
process the younger Jacob supplants the elder Esau, because 
the second state is more perfectly in keeping with spiritual 
growth. The hunter gave up his birthright to the younger, 
| the tiller of the soil, for to till the soil is patiently to bring 
forth the deeds of good life, and this is more to be desired 
of the Lord than the less thorough life from good impulses. 
Isaac made one journey, but was told not to go to Egypt, — 
but to the neighboring Philistine city, Gerar, and here he too © 
denied his wife, signifying in our Lord, as before, the temp- 
tation to regard the precious truth as only learning. He 
could astonish Rabbis, but that was not what was to save 
mankind, and the wells that Isaac dug and lost seem to indi- 
cate that our Lord saw that He must turn from the ques- 
tioning to the more useful life at Nazareth. And Isaac 
moved from well to well until he came to Beersheba, and 
worshipped God, and was no more disturbed by Abimelech. 

_ So Isaac came to his old age and to that painful scene 
when his wife and his younger son deceived him as he gave 
his parting blessing. This blessing is the transfer of gift 
from father to son, so that the Divine purpose is carried out 
in gradual fulfilment. The craft of Rebekah and Jacob — 
found no counterpart in the Lord, but there was such a de- 
scent of grace or transfer of power, and in this it came out 
that the elder son, husband of the strange wives, must yield 
as before to the younger whose alliance would be with the 
true line of his ancestors. Then Esau purposed to kill 
Jacob, as the outer nature refuses to yield to the inner with- 
out a struggle, and he went and took another wife of the — 
children of Ishmael, while Jacob turned towards Haran and 
entered upon a life of humiliation, which at last takes away 
our dislike of him, for he had fully expiated his faults, and, © 
if he lightly gained the birthright and blessing, certainly 
justly and fully earned all the rest that came to him. 
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| JACOB. 

When our Lord turned from the temple where His intel- 
lectual greatness had so astonished the doctors, it was to be 
“subject ” to Mary and Joseph. Of his experience for the 
next eighteen years we know nothing from the Gospels ex- 
cept that men later said: “Is not this the carpenter?” “Is 
not this the carpenter’s son?’ — but in Genesis, under the 
history of Jacob, much is written for our enlightenment. 

First came the experience at Bethel, a place which had 
brought to Abraham his sense of the presence of God more 
than once. So does the young man reénter at times the 
best states of his childhood and is sanctified thereby. This — 
chastened Jacob at the beginning of his journey, and it was 
in our Lord the sense of the Father’s business though He 
was subject to Joseph. So like Jacob He came to the east, 
the state of loving service, and there He tended the flocks, 
‘preserving the innocent states of childhood. 3 

Jacob at once loved Rachel, but she could not then be given 
to him. It must have required patience in our Lord to learn 
a trade and practise it, when His real love was for the depths 
of Divine Wisdom, but it must be so done; Leah must be 
given before Rachel, and children must first be born to — 
Leah, as the making of plows and yokes and like work must 
bring forth its fruits of Divine love, before aught else could 
take place in the Redeemer’s life. Seven years for one wife, 
seven years for the other, and then seven years for the chil- 
dren, were endured before Jacob turned homeward. 

The first children born to him were Reuben, whose name 
means intelligence, and Simeon whose name means obedi- 
ence, and Levi whose name means conjunction, and Judah 
whose name means praise of God, thus showing that they 
stand for developments in the life of our Lord in His work 
in natural usefulness, by which, then as all along, He -was 
ascending up where He was before, “increasing in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man.” | 
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Yet this was but a preparation, and consequently we see 
Jacob taking all that he had gained and going away without 
leave ; for, in our going to newer states and larger service, 
to bid farewell is dangerous lest the good purpose be over- 
come. When Laban saw that Jacob was determined, he 
yielded to his going, and stones were set up named Mizpah, 
“the Lord watch between me and thee,” for it was a place 
of parting between the life of the shepherd’s hard service 
and that of the head of the house of Abraham. In Haran, 
Jacob had been as a servant, now he would be as a master. 
Our Lord had done the bidding of Mary, but now the time 
was near when He would say in love and truth, “ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?” 
In meeting Esau and appeasing him we see our Lord as 
the peaceful one, not striving ; and in the wrestling of Jacob — 
we see the necessary preparation for the name Israel, prince 
of God, which in our Lord describes the work of His public 
ministry. He could be called prince only as He prevailed 
over the foes of man, and this is first presented to us in the 
Gospels when He was forty days in the wilderness, tempted 
of Satan, yet was victorious by the Word of God. In the 
solitude of the wilderness our Lord was left alone as Jacob 
was, and the place was rightly called Peniel, because the face 
of God was seen when evil spirits withdrew, and He was “full . 
of the Holy Ghost” as He returned to the Jordan. | 

Jacob, now Israel, came to Shechem, and bought a piece 
of ground, and rested there. This was Abraham’s first rest- 
ing-place, where he saw the Lord. So the Son of Man, early 
in His public ministry, entered upon the true land of Canaan, 
the temple, the church of God. And then at Shechem, or 
near it, He spoke with the Samaritan woman and declared 
His Messiahship. The place was also called Shalem, “ peace,” 
and there the Lord tarried two days'‘in quiet and security. 

From Shechem Jacob went to Bethel, the place of the 
Divine presence, and there the promise of old was renewed 
to him by His name Israel. So our Lord spoke to Nathaniel 
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of “the angels of God ascending and descending ” upon the © 


Son of Man, using the very words of Jacob’s first experi- 


ence at Bethel. 3 | 

Then Jacob went on still southward, and at Bethlehem - 
Benjamin was born and Rachel died. In going forth into 
natural uses of life a man begins with hard duties and grad- 
ually ascends to the more spiritual part of life. So Jacob 
was returning with the gains of his long service to his father 
awaiting him at Hebron, but just before reaching there the 
last son is born, because he stands for the last step of ascent 
which had begun with Reuben. At a later stage the reunion 


of the sons depended on the presence of Benjamin, because, 


like the capstone of the arch, he held all together. For the 
same reason Rachel died because her work was done. As the 
Lord, when He gathered His twelve disciples made them and 
those like them His brother and sister and mother, so Jacob — 
loses his beloved partner, and the list of his twelve sons is 
immediately given, for there his treasure and his hope are to 
be found. | 

Jacob now yields in prominence to Joseph, the older son 
of Rachel, the fourth and last of the patriarchs. Before 
passing to his history let attention be called to a passage in 


the Psalms which seems to declare that this spiritual mean- 
ing of Jacob’s history is correctly applied to our Lord. The 


twenty-fourth psalm, treating of the being of glory, and thus ~ 
evidently Messianic, has this verse: “This is the generation 
of them that seek Him, that seek thy face, O Jacob.” This — 
has been turned about to suit the tastes of men, to “ thy face, - 
O God of Jacob,” or “the face of the God of Jacob,” but it 
stands perfectly plain in the Hebrew text. As our Lord is 
called elsewhere in the Scriptures Adam, David, and Shiloh, 
so here He is called Jacob, for He is Jacob and Israel the 
Divine. 


JOSEPH. | 
The life of Joseph, which gives such interest to the clos- 
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ing part of Genesis, has always been seen to prophesy the 
Lord in his rejection by his brethren, and in his final triumph 
and forgiving care over those who had so wronged him. The 
character of Abraham is dutiful, that of Isaac is contempla- 
tive, that of Jacob is energetic, and thus they stand for child- 
hood, youth, and eager manhood ; but Joseph was as dutiful 


and childlike as Abraham and more so, as thoughtful and 


peace loving as Isaac and more so, and as active and practical 


as Jacob and more so, for in all these there were imperfec- 


tions truly recorded in the Scriptures; but in Joseph there 
was a roundness of character, a sweet blending of the child- 
like with the kingly, which made his personality crown the 
whole. Even so he was worthy to represent the Lord in 
His perfected humanity, meek and lowly indeed, yet Won- 
derful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Father of Eternity, Prince 
of Peace. 

The order of Joseph’s experience is now to be followed i in 
comparison with a harmony of the Gospels. 

_Joseph brought to his father the evil report of his brethren, 
we read in the beginning of his story, and our Lord at the 
opening of His ministry drove the money changers from the 


temple and rebuked them before the multitude. He said that © 


the condemnation was that “light was come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light because their deeds 
were evil.” “Repent” was the burden of His ves in 
Galilee. 

The coat of many colors or pieces, by which Jacob showed 
his love of Joseph, seems to indicate the pointing out of our 
Lord by John as the Lamb of God and especially by the 


words heard at His baptism: “Thou art my beloved son, in 


Thee I am well pleased.” 
Joseph’s dreams of his future greatness recall our Lord’s 


visit to the synagogue at Nazareth when He “opened the | 


book and found the place where it is written, The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me to preach 


the Gospel to the poor.” When He had read these and 
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the following words, He began to say, “This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears.” But as Joseph was hated 
before he dreamed and yet the more afterwards, so the Naz- 
arenes said, “Is not this Joseph’s son ?” (little thinking of 
the Divine analogy) “and they were filled with wrath and 
rose up” against Him. 

Joseph was sent to his brethren who were feeding their 
flocks, and so our Lord went forth “and preached in the 
synagogues of Galilee ;” doing good everywhere He went as 
- Joseph went to bring their father’s masemny to his brethren, 
as if to say, “ Thy sins are forgiven.” 

But they conspired against Joseph as soon as they saw 
him coming, and when the Jews found that Jesus was in 
' Jerusalem making whole the man of Bethesda, they “sought 
to slay Him;” and when He said, “My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work, they sought the more to kill Him,” 
while He said, “ The Father hath sent Me; I am come in 
My Father’s name, and ye receive Me not.” 

As Joseph’s brethren conspired against him to slay him, 
so we read that they watched our Lord that they might 
accuse Him, “and they went out and held a council how they 
might destroy Him,” or as another Gospel hath it, “They — 
- were filled with madness, and communed one with another 
what they might do to Jesus.” , 

It was at this very time that our Lord cited to His dis- 
ciples the words, “ He shall not strive nor cry,” and we re- 
member that Joseph bore his ill treatment without strug- 
gling. 

The Ishmaelites bought Joseph, wal it is Sto be sintied that 
our Lord found in the Roman centurion such a friend and 
worshipper that He could say: 


I nner not found so great faith, ‘no, not in Israel; many. shall come 
_ from the east and the west, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out into outer darkness. 
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Henceforth the life of Joseph was spent in Egypt, and 
our Lord turned in grief from Chorazin and Bethsaida and 
Capernaum to the babes to whom He was revealed, saying, 
«Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 

The prosperity of all that was placed in Joseph’s charge 
seems to declare the Divine usefulness of the Lord going 
throughout every city and village, preaching and showing the 
glad tidings. “The blind receive their sight and the lame © 
walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 

Joseph was cast into prison. Of our Lord it is said: 
“His friends went to. lay hold of Him, for they said, He is 
beside Himself.” He spake to the Pharisees of the danger 
of blasphemy against the “Holy Ghost lest there should be 
no forgiveness. 

In the prison Joseph served the two prisoners, and when 
we next hear of our Lord He was saying: “Be not afraid 
of them that kill the body and after that have no more that — 
they can do;” and it is a striking fact that as Joseph ex- 
plained to the butler and the baker their dreams of the cup 
and the bake-meats, so our Lord told the Pharisees of the 
cup and platter and the coming judgment. 

Pharaoh dreamed, and then Joseph was remembered and 
was called to interpret to the great king. “It is not in me,” 
he said, “God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.” 
‘When they bring you unto magistrates and power,” said 
the Lord, “take ye no thought how or what thing ye shall 
answer and what ye shall say; for the Holy Ghost shall 
teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say.” 

Joseph advised Pharaoh of the coming famine, that food 
should be stored, even as the Lord called them to “provide 
bags which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not.” 

Then Joseph was made steward unto Pharaoh ; and our 
_ Lord, continuing His discourse, said : 
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Who is that faithful and wise steward whom his lord shall make ruler 
over his household to give them their portion of meat in due season? 
Blessed is that servant whom his lord, when he cometh, shall find so 
doing. Of a truth I say unto you that he will make him ruler over all 
that he hath. 


_ As the people of all countries came to Joseph to buy corn, 
so “great multitudes were gathered together” unto the Lord, 
and He not only nourished them with many parables full of 
help, but He fed the multitudes so that four and five thou- 
sand did eat and were filled. 

The brethren of Joseph, who came down to buy corn, did 
not knowhim. The disciples went down to the sea by them- | 
selves to cross over, and in the moment of their greatest 
need the Lord came to them, but they knew Him not, so that 
it was a cause of fear, but He said, “ It is I, be not afraid.” 

The delay of Joseph in making himself. known to his 
brethren was due to the absence of Benjamin, and our Lord 
was not really known to any till a certain time. They were © 
astonished at Him, they marvelled at His deeds; but, while 
their hearts were hardened, they murmured and strove and 
could not perceive who He was. This led to such dis- - 
courses as remind us of Joseph’s talks with his brethren 
whom he was all the time providing for. But at last Joseph 
was made known when he had caused all the servants to go 
out from him; and our Lord led His disciples far away to the. 
coasts of Czesarea Philippi and said, “ Whom say ye that I 
am?” And Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, the son 
of the living God.” Benjamin spiritually considered, is that 
quality of the heavenly Bethlehem, with its angelic declara- 
tions, and of Simon Barjona, the faith of the dovelike mind, 
so wanting in all men at the beginning that there was no 
room for the infant Saviour in the inn. It is a very slowly 
developed quality, but it holds the keys of heaven. 

The brethren were troubled when Joseph declared himself, 
as Peter and James and John were afraid when the cloud 
overshadowed them in the presence of the transfigured 
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Christ, but He came and touched them, and said, “ Be not 
afraid.” Joseph immediately asked for his father, “ Doth my — 
father yet live?” and sent for him to come. So our Lord 


spoke of His approaching resurrection. 


In Joseph’s career there seems to be a steady ascent a 
servitude to power, while with our Lord there was utter re- | 
jection to come; but the lesson is one, for all the time He 
was ascending into greater and greater power for good, and 
His crucifixion was but the gateway by which He entered 
into glory, going “to Him that sent Him.” 

When our Lord taught that he who would be greatest 
must be servant of all, and that one must forgive another 
seventy and seven times, He but renewed and fulfilled the 
words of Joseph to his brethren that he was sent to save 
their lives: “It was not you that sent me hither, but God.” 
“My doctrine is not Mine,” said the Lord at the feast of 
tabernacles, “but His that sent Me.” It was at this point 
that He began to say so much of the Father, and He taught 
the disciples how to pray, saying, “Our Father”; and at 


~ one time He said, “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven — 


and earth. All things are delivered unto Me of my Father.” 
The filial piety of Joseph devoting his power to the benefit 
of his father, foreshadowed our Lord’s self-consecration and 
continually greater demonstration of the Divine Love as His 
one motive. ‘He that sent Me is with Me; the Father hath 
not left Me alone.” 7 
Joseph advised that his father should say that he and his : 
family were shepherds, and we find our Lord going on to 
speak of the Good Shepherd laying down his life for the 
sheep as the guide of His own life. This made some of the 


. Jews say, “He hath a devil and is mad,” even as “ every 


shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians.” 

Jacob and his people were given a place in the district of 
Goshen apart from the Egyptians, and we find that after 
speaking of the shepherd and his sheep, our Lord “went 
away beyond —_— and there He abode.” 
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As the famine grew more sore all the land fainted by 
reason of it, and when all the money was paid in to Pha- 
raoh’s treasury, they still said, “ Why should we die in thy 
presence?” and Joseph then furnished food in exchange 
for their cattle, and then for their lands, and then for their 
own bodies, and then at last the famine ended, and he freely 
gave them seed to plant the fields. So our Lord raised 
Lazarus from the dead, and relieved the woman of her in- 
firmity, and taught them about eating bread in the kingdom 
of God, and spoke of the feast being filled with the poor 
and the maimed, and told them of the joy in heaven over 
sinners saved and of making friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness, and showed how the rich man should have 
treated the beggar at his gate, and taught the rich young 
ruler in what spirit great possessions should be held —all 
these incidents and teachings carrying out what is meant by 
Joseph’s care to provide bread and at the same time to unite 
the people through surrender of their land most firmly to 
the king, so that they would give in the future the fifth of 
the product to him as a token that it was all his. And we 
remember our Lord’s saying : 

- Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 

shall not enter therein. Whosover he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. There is no man that hath left 
house or parents or brethren or wife or children for the kingdom of God’s 


sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this present time, and in. 
the world to come life everlasting. | 


The emphatic words of Jacob that the two sons of Joseph 
should be his, “as Reuben and Simeon they shall be mine,” 
and his setting the younger before the elder, strongly remind 
us of the parable of the laborers, even those of the eleventh 
hour receiving the same wages as the earlier ones. And 
Jacob’s words, “Bless the lads,” suggest our Lord blessing 
the children. ‘“ Bring them unto me and I will bless them,” . 
said Jacob. “ Suffer little children to come unto me,” said 
the Lord. 
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The parting words of Jacob whereby he spoke of each of 
his twelve sons, are to be compared with our Lord taking the 
twelve disciples apart on the way to Jerusalem to tell them 
what would come to pass. And so at the Last Supper He 
spoke words to several. He warned Peter of his denial be- 
fore the morning, even as Jacob said to Reuben that he was 
“unstable as water.” In the words to Simeon and Levi as 
to their “instruments of cruelty, their secret, and their as- 
sembly,” we seem to see reference to Judas intriguing with 
the chief priests. And in the words, “Cursed be their 
anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel,” 
we are reminded of the indignation of Judas and perhaps 
another (called “ some” in Mark) that the ointment had been 
used by Mary upon the Lord. _ 

In what was said to Judah, especially as to his remaining 
until Shiloh should come, we see plain reference to John: 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet until Shiloh come.” “If I will,” said 
our Lord to Peter in regard to John, “that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee?” 

The blessing of Joseph as “a fruitful bough by a weil, 
whose branches run over the wall,” remind us of our Lord 
speaking of Himself as the true vine. The words, “The 
archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated 
him,” perfectly describe the Lord’s passion. ‘They hated — 
me without a cause.” It is then said, “His bow abode in 
strength and the arms of his hands were made strong by 
the Mighty One of Jacob (from thence is the shepherd, the 
stone of Israel), words equally applicable to the Lord’s 
victorious spirit when He said: “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” ‘The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 
_ As Joseph “fell upon his father’s face and wept upon 
him,” so our Lord was ‘exceeding sorrowful” and “in an 
agony ;” and as Joseph said, “ Let me go and bury my father, 
and I will come again,” so our Lord said in the garden, 
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“Rise up, let us go.” “And He said, If I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and receive you unto my- 
self.” 
The honor with which Joseph had welcomed his father’s 
coming reminds us of the Lord’s triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, where He knew that He was todie. “I will go and 
see him before I die,” said Jacob. And in the burial of Jacob 
Joseph used great state, so that it reminds us of the saying 
of the priests who saw the multitude which accompanied 
our Lord: “The world is gone after Him.” In a spiritual 
sense the body of Jacob was with the Lord, for He went 
to lay down His life of the flesh that He might be glorified, 
and so was it first anointed for the burial by Mary of 
Bethany, as Jacob’s body was embalmed in Egypt. “With 
a great and very sore lamentation” they mourned for Jacob — 
seven days, and this reminds us of the seven days from that 
entry into Jerusalem onward during which our Lord was. 
passing through thé last trials until the final event came. 
- And it is indeed remarkable that it was Joseph of Arima- 
thea, “a rich man, good and just, an honorable COMMBEEEOE, * 
who laid the body in its tomb. 

Joseph’s return from burying the body of Jacob, when he 
’ was now the head of his race, seems to stand for the Lord’s 
resurrection in power. Joseph’s brethren then came and 
besought his pardon, and our Lord came at once to speak 
with Peter, who had denied Him with oaths, and with the 
_ others who had forsaken Him and fled. The brethren re- 
minded Joseph of what their father Jacob had said, and our 
Lord expounded in the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself, now all verified. “God meant it for good,” said 
Joseph. “Ought not thé Christ to suffer these things and 
to enter into His glory?” said our Lord. “Fear ye not,” 
said Joseph, and Jesus said, “ Peace be unto you; why are ~ 
ye troubled? and why do thoughts arise in your hearts?” 
“Then were the disciples glad.” _ } 
The brethren of Joseph “went and fell down before his — 
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face,” and so did the disciples worship the Lord in Galilee, 
while Thomas called Him in Jerusalem, « My Lord and my 
God.” 

“J will nourish you and your little ones,” said Joseph, 
“and he comforted them, and spake kindly unto them.” So © 
our Lord at Emmaus “blessed the bread, and brake, and 
gave to them,” granted them at the sea of Tiberias to catch 
a multitude of fish, and said, “Come and dine,” and with 
many words of comfort He spoke by the wayside and in the 
closed room and on the shore, and He promised to be with 
them always, and He lifted up His hands and blessed them, 
as Joseph parted from his brethren at last but made them 
promise to carry his bones with them. And he assured 
them with his last words that they should go up to the 
Promised Land, even as our Lord bade His disciples to go 
into all the world, baptizing in the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, as Joseph spoke of the promise of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. “God will surely visit you,” said Joseph, 
and our Lord promised the Holy Spirit and the endowment 
with power from on neh. saying, “I on the oe 
' my Father upon you.” 

The embalmed Joseph borne onward by the Israelites, and 
the glorified Lord who was with them always —these are 
the last thoughts which Genesis and the Gospels give us; 
the consummation is reached. 

When thus the name of Joseph has been so much used as | 
that of the forerunner, we must have been reminded that he, 
who was the husband of Mary and who defended the young 
child from all dangers when He was taken to Egypt, had 
the same name. His father was Jacob, as if to concentrate 
the old significant names once more about the One of whom 
the lives of the others of old were a prophecy. And to 
that later Joseph, God appeared in a dream as to him of old. _ 
And so our Lord was known as Joseph’s son. “Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph?” said the Jews; and in a pro- 
foundly true sense He was son of the great Joseph, for he 
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fulfilled his office in saving his people. In the genealogy 
given by Luke, no less than four Josephs are named, as if to 
_ keep in view the spiritual connection between the patriarch 
- and the Redeemer, the man who in dreams saw all bowing 
down to him and the Son of Man to whom every knee shall 


_ After we have thus pursued the story of the patriarchs as 
one of prophecy, the question may justly be raised for a 
moment, If it be not prophecy, is it worthy to be called 
the Word of God? Men who see only the records of He- 
brew nomads are laying aside this term and are regarding 
the Scriptures as ordinary literature. Those who seek to 
take a reverent view say that the dealings of God with men 
are shown, and that so the book is inspired, but there was 
no Divine inspiration in Abram denying his wife, nor in 
. Jacob deceiving Isaac. On the other hand, if in what these 
men did, acting in their own imperfect morality, there is 
' stored up a spiritual meaning which our Lord could interpret 
to the disciples on the Easter day, and which is now made 
rationally clear to us, then the inspiration is perfectly vindi- 
cated, for it is seen that all the time the greatest of all sub- 
jects of revelation, which otherwise man could never know, 
is treated of in the lives of the patriarchs. 

The cave of Machpelah which is believed to hold records: 
of immense value, especially wrapped up with the embalmed 
body of Jacob, has remained to this day impenetrable by 
scholars. But, when the Prince of Wales visited Palestine 
in 1862, Dean Stanley accompanied him, and both were 
permitted to enter the sacred place. In an account of the 
event, found in Appendix II. of his History of the Jewish 
Church, Stanley gives a diagram, and explains that three 
double receptacles hold respectively the remains of Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah, and that, to 
his surprise, he found that just outside of the main room, 
there was a tomb said to contain the body of Joseph which 
had been removed thither from Shechem. In every other 
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respect the cave is just as the Bible story would lead us to 
expect. May we believe that when, in due time, these 
bodies shall be reverently examined, it will be found that 
the remains of the four patriarchs rest in one place, bearing 
common testimony to the truth of the Bible history and to 
the Divine significance of their lives? As in our Lord, the 
child, the youth, the man, and the Messiah were all com- 
bined, so may it be that the bodies of those who in their 
lives represented these Divine offices, were brought to a 
common resting-place at last, until not only the secrets of 
their lives should be made known, but also the deep and 
sacred fact which they knew not, namely, that they were 
representatives of the One who could say, “Before Abra- 
ham was I am,” for He is Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending ; and of Him it was said: “ Unto us a Child 

is born, unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be | 
upon His shoulder, and His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace ;” for the God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 
became Immanuel, God with us, and the Word spoken in 
the histories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph was 


made flesh and dwelt among us. 


THEODORE WRIGHT. 
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THE COMING OF THE LORD AND THE 
NEW AGE. 


THE Bible covers five great epochs in the spiritual history 
of humanity. These religious epochs constitute what in 
the science of theology are called churches or dispensations 
of religion, and to the New-Church student are known as | 
the Adamic, the Noetic, the Jewish, the First Christian, and 
the New-Jerusalem. Each of these spiritual epochs was 

distinct and formed a Church. ees | 
The Adamic Age or Church was celestial ; that is, it was 
in a state of heavenly love and therefore endowed with 
heavenly wisdom. The Lord’s love dwelt in the midst of 
them and was their tree of life which grew in the centre of 
their garden of heavenly wisdom, and from which they lived | 
“alone” with their heavenly Father, having no conscious ~ 
selfhood, but thankful every day to be led by him. The 
falling away of this Church — the passing away of this 
epoch of the childhood of the race — was brought about very 
gradually, and was occasioned by that Church claiming life 
as its own — which sin is symbolically represented by Adam 
and his wife eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil; and its utter consummation by the 
flood of evils of life —a great spiritual catastrophe, which 
submerged the life of heavenly good and truth in all, except 
-_aremnant, who were saved as the nucleus of a new church. 
_ The Noetic Age or Church was formed on a discretely 

lower plane. It was a spiritual church formed of the rem- 

‘nant left over from the Adamic Age. | 

The members of this Church were principled in Divine 
truth and from truth were led to good. It was of one lan- 
guage and speech ; that is, it was principled in the doctrine 
of charity —all its doctrinals had their foundation in deep, 
brotherly love, and among themselves they addressed each 
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other as brethren. Differences in the interpretation of 
doctrine did not separate them, for they were bound to- 
gether, not by doctrine, but by charity; and this bond of 
charity maintained the solidarity of the Church. 

The falling away of this Second Church, or the separation 
of its members from the Lord and the perishing of its in- 
ternal life of charity, is represented by the journey from 
the East and the building of Babel with bricks and slime in 
the valley of Shinar. It attempted to substitute for the 
Lord’s method and law of salvation methods of its own. 
All charity was lost. Its doctrinals being no longer grounded 
in charity, confusion, of tongues or of opinions followed ; it © 
was divided into many. sects, scattered, and finally consum- 
mated. 

The Jewish or Natural Church was formed on the tent 
of the natural mind. In fact, it was not a real Church, but 
simply the representative of one. Its members had no idea 
of the interior meaning of its symbols of worship and were 
never introduced into any degree of spiritual life. They, 
because of their natural mindedness and love of and vener- 
ation for the spectacular —for what impressed and awed 
them through their senses — served the purposes of the 
Divine Providence at that time much better than a nation 
occupying a higher plane of life could have done. 

- The full consummation of this representative of a Church 
took place at the time of the Lord’s First Advent. Its re- 
jection and crucifixion of Him who came as the personal 
incarnation of the Divine Word, was an exhibition in the 
visible world and on the plane of nature of the rejection 
the written Word had met with at their hands. They vented 
upon the Lord as the Word made flesh the inward hatred 
they entertained for the Divine Truth ; and Calvary’s terri- 
ble tragedy, in its relation to the Jewish Church, told of its 
consummation and the going down of its sun. | 

The First Christian Church or Age which succeeded, was 
established by the Lord through His Apostles and their 
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successors, and was formed of all who accepted Jesus Christ 


- as the Messiah. This Church was formed in the interior 


degree of the natural mind, and its Apostolic period was — 
- marked by piety, works of charity, and great self-denial. 

_ But the very institution of the First Christian Church 
was attended by the prophecy of its falling away. It was 
not to be the final Church. Its consummation or end was 
portrayed by the Lord Himself under the symbols of a dark- 
ened sun and moon, and fallen stars, by which symbols was 
represented that Church’s decline from charity, the loss of © 
its faith, and the utter destruction of its intelligence in spir- 

itual things. 

The New-Jerusalem Age, or ‘the New Christian - Church, 
which is portrayed in the Apocalypse under the symbol of 
the descent of the holy city from God out of heaven, and 
which is the final Church—a Church which shall never 
be consummated — was ushered in by the Lord’s Second 
Advent. 

Thus there have been five distinct spiritual epochs in the 
history of man, on this globe. But more than that: each 
dispensation has had a revelation of Divine Truth peculiarly 
its own and adapted to its genius. To the Adamic Church 
the Lord revealed truth in an. interior way. It was in a 
state of internal perception. The will and the understand- — 
ing were united in its members; and therefore, as good from 
the Lord flowed into their will, it passed immediately into 
their understanding, where it was intellectualized and became 
truth to guide them. Thus all truth was to them derived 
from good in an interior way. 

Outward nature was to this Church the letter of the Divine 
Truth. Its members intuitively perceived the Divine signifi- 
cance of every natural object, and saw in all the phenomena 
of nature expressions of spiritual forces and laws. The law - 
was written on the fleshy tables of their hearts; they re- 
- quired no written revelation ; they knew Jehovah from within ; 
_ they ascended from nature to nature’s God ; they lived alone 
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with their heavenly Father, and, being in innocence, delighted 
to be led by Him. | 

To the people of the Noetic Age, the Lord gave an out- 
ward book of revelation ; for among the people of that Church 
He separated the understanding from the will and made it 
capable of being intellectually elevated above it. 

The way of the Divine descent from within through the 
will being closed in the Noetic people, their understandings 
were therefore left in darkness. This immediately rendered 
an outward revelation necessary. Thus a book of Sacred 
Scripture was given to this Church; and is known to the 
New-Church student as the “ Ancient Word.” That such a 
book of Scripture existed before the days of Moses, is evi- 
dent from the Old Testament in which it is several times | 
mentioned and quoted. 

To the Jewish representative of a Church was revealed 
the books of the Old Testament. They were written by 
inspiration through Moses and the prophets, and in their 
letter contained laws and statutes for the government and 
upbuilding of the Israelitish commonwealth. Given by that 
kind of inspiration which carries with it the doctrine of 
Divine dictation, they served to form the representative of 
a Church and a support to the heavens. The rites and 
ceremonies prescribed in them, because they were corre- 
spondential, kept heaven in communication with man until 
the fulness of time when the Lord bowed the mrnrens and 
came down. 

To the First Christian Church was given the New Testa- 
ment in four inspired Gospels and the Apocalypse, together 
with the letters of the Apostles, as doctrinal books. The 
Old Testament also passed over to the keeping of this 
Church ; and the two Testaments bound in one volume con- 
stituted the Holy Scripture in that Church. 

To the New Jerusalem Church, the Lord did not come 
by any new revelation of Scripture. The revelation made 
to the New Jerusalem was not therefore a new Bible. The 
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revelation to the New Church cunaienedi in the opening of 
the Word of both Testaments in its holy internal sense, by 
which was fulfilled the prophecy: “Then shall ye see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and » 
great glory.” It was a revelation of what lay within the 
_ bosom of the letter of both Testaments, together with dis- 
closures concerning the whereabouts, nature, and constitu- 
tion of the spiritual world, and was given through a man 
_ prepared for that end, in the books which, under the Divine 
guidance, he published and gave to the world. | 

Therefore the New-Jerusalem Church not only possesses 
the Word of both Testaments, but in addition, a Divine and 
systematic revelation of its spiritual sense, from the light of 
which, shining through its literal sense, she is able to look 
up to the Lord Jesus Christ as the God of heaven and earth, 
and to hold aloft the Bible as a Divine, infallible, and verbally 
inspired revelation of Divine and therefore endless truth. | 

Now, as to the dispensations prior to the Lord’s advent 
in the flesh, there is no question as to their consummation. 
The Golden, Silver, and Brazen Ages are no more. But it 
is not clearly seen that the Lord foretold the consummation 
of the Church established through the ministry of the 
Apostles ; and yet there is no truth in the New Testament 
more distinctly taught. | 

All the errors, all the loose thinking on this important 
subject, have arisen from the wrong rendering of the Greek | 
word ation by the English word world. If the Lord had 
- meant to describe the end of the world He would have used 
cosmos instead of ation; but in every instance aion (age) is 
used. 

In that memorable conversation which the Lord had with 
His disciples in regard to the temple, He said to them: 
“Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left here one stone 
‘upon another that shall not be thrown down.” This state- 
ment startled His disciples ; for they saw in His words not 
only the prophecy of the destruction of the temple, but the 
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prophecy of a great revolution. Thus we are told that the 
disciples came unto Him privately, saying: “Tell us when 
shall these things be, and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming and the end of the atom —the end of the age.” | 

In the above language is described the end of the First 
Christian age —of the religious dispensation which was to 
be established through the preaching of the Apostles; and 
the disciples are pointed, in correspondential language, to that. 
future state of the Church, which, when fully consummated, 
would be vastated of every truth, and thus come to an end | 
as a teaching Church. 

In the story of the forming of the first church, or. the 
establishment of His kingdom in the hearts of the first men, 
God is said to have made the sun, moon, and stars, and set 
them in the heavens to give light upon the earth. The sun 
in that Divine allegory is God’s love which ruled the Church 
in its highest and best states, the moon the faith of the 
Church, and the stars the spiritual intelligence with which 
the Lord endowed it. If the true and loyal state of the 
Church is portrayed under the symbols of the sun, moon, 
-and stars, then the end of the Church would be portrayed 
by the destruction of those heavenly luminaries. And this 
is the case; for in speaking of the end of the first Christian 
age and His coming He said: “ The sun shall be darkened, 
the moon shall fail to give her light, and the stars shall fall 
_ from heaven ” —love, faith, and spiritual intelligence would 
_ all fail in the end of the Church. 

_-_In the parable of the wheat and the tares we have another 
striking prophecy of the consummation of the First Chris- 
- tian Church. The wheat and the tares which grew together 
stand for the real and the nominal members of that Church ; 
the wheat for the good members, and the tares for those 
who belonged to the Church but who were in faith alone. — 
The harvest, at which time the wheat and tares were to be 
separated, is in our Common Version called “the end of the 
world” — “the harvest is the end of the world;” but here, 
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as elsewhere, the Greek word used mene age and not world. 
‘The harvest is the end of the age,” 

The Apocalypse is taken up, almost entire with pro- 
phetic descriptions of the judgment ypon and consummation | 
of both the Roman Catholic and Protestant branches of the 
First Christian Church —the utter and absolute passing away 
of the old heaven and earth — of the former Church both 
internally and externally as a teaching church. 

The first three hundred years of the Christian Church, or 
what is known as the Apostolic Age, were characterized by 
singular purity, and simplicity of worship. But the dawn of 
_the fourth century brought with it doctrinal disputes and con- 
-tentions ; and the decline of the Church from the doctrine 
and life of the Apostolic Age was, from the very introduction 
of these dissensions, marked and rapid. 

In the year 325 A.D., Constantine corivened the Council 
of Nice, for the purpose of settling the great question at 
issue between Arius and Athanasius concerning the person 
of Christ; and in that memorable Council was decreed the 
doctrine that Christ was not absolute God, but only the 
second in a trinity of equally Divine persons, each of whom 
was declared to be “singly and by himself God.” The 
absolute divinity of Jesus Christ was denied by the Arians | 
on the one hand, and the: personal unity of God in Christ 
was denied by the followers of Athanasius on the other. 
The First Christian Church was thus, as early as the fourth 
century, bereft of a true doctrine emia. the proper 
object of worship. 

This first Council of Bishops drove the entering wedge to 
the decline and final consummation of the Church. Step by 
step did it decline from’ its original simplicity and purity of 
life; stronger and stronger grew the love of dominion in 
its priesthood, until finally the darkness of the Middle Ages” 
shrouded it with the gloom of midnight, idolatry, and death. 

-Then came the Reformation, which to some extent res- 
cued it from darkness by its earnest protest against the cor- 
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ruptions of the Roman Church. But the Reformation was 
simply a protest ; it did not teach any doctrine essentially 
different from the Roman Catholic branch of the Church. 
It was not a new and distinct step in religious doctrine and 
life. Therefore the rising tide of corruption which the | 
Reformation sought to stem, overflowed the dikes built by 
the Reformers and daily gathered volume and power. 
Mosheim says: “The first half of the eighteenth century 
witnessed deeper corruptions in the Romish Church than 
were visible at the time of the Reformation.” The Church 
-of Rome had in it the element of decay; it was on its 
downward course and went steadily on to its judgment. 
_ Protestanism, on the other hand, while it brought a degree 
of freedom to the human mind, failed to give to the reason 
it unshackled a true doctrine of religion, and became in 
time the veriest hot-bed of rationalism. All restraints were 
thrown to one side, all creeds were denied ; for in the act 
of discarding the authority of the Roman Catholic Church 
the pendulum swung to the other extreme, and human reason 
was, in course of time, exalted above revelation and made the 
supreme arbiter of truth. | 
The Protestant doctrine of salvation by faith alone carried 
in its bosom the elements that led the Reformed Church to — 
such a state of moral and religious degeneracy. that Bengel, 
alarmed at the conditions rampant in his day, wrote these 
memorable words : 


‘It is as if spiritual winter is coming on. It is a miserably cold time ; 
and an awakening must come. The power of reason and nature is ex- 
aggerated beyond measure, so that we shal soon not know what are 
faith and grace —in a word what is supernatural. The doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is already gone, that of Christ is on the wane, and that of 
creation hangs by a single thread. 


In his “History of Protestant Theology,” Dr. Dorner 
says: | 
As far as Christology is concerned, a decline from the ancient Lutheran 
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doctrine concerning the person of Christ had long set in even among 
orthodox divines. The edifice of Lutheran Christology had been for 
the most part forsaken by its inhabitants before 1750. A deistical 
atmosphere seemed to have settled upon this generation and to have 
cut it off from vital communion with God. 


Protestant England during this period was in a state of 
intellectual stupor and enveloped in an atmosphere of ration- 
alism and deism ; so that Hume’s “ Natural History of Relig- 
ion,’ and the effort he made in it to prove that religion found 
its origin in the mind’s personification of its own subjective 
conditions, was the natural outcome of the prevalent scepti- 
cism of the age. 

In 1757 Brown issued his. “ Estimate of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times,” in which he makes the following 
remarkable statement : 


By a gradual and unperceived decline we seem to be gliding down 
from ruin to ruin. We laugh, we sing, we play; and in blind security, 
though not in innocence, resemble Pope’s lamb licking the hand just 
raised to shed its blood. 


In 1713 Bishop Burnet, in a pastoral to the lanes of his 
See, said: 


, I see the imminent danger hanging over the Church, and by conse- 

quence over the whole Reformation. The outward state of things is 
bad enough God knows; but that which heightens our fears arises 
chiefly from the inward state into which we have fallen. 


Carlyle, in his inimitable way, in speaking of the moral 
and political corruption of this period says: 


A century so opulent in accumulated falsity —sad opulence —de- 
scending upon it by inheritance, and always at compound interest, and 
always largely increased by fresh acquirements on such immensity of 
standing capital; opulent in that bad way, as never century before was, 
which had no longer the consciousness of being false, so false had it — 
grown, and so steeped in falsity, and ges with it to the very 
bone, that in fact the thing was full. 7 


This was the spiritual, moral, and intellectual condition of 


| 
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both the Catholic and the Reformed Church at the middle of | 
the eighteenth century. The Church, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, was internally dead. Romanism, Lutheranism, and | 
Deism had each in its turn failed. The lamp went out in 
the temple of the Lord. Men had forsaken the fountain of 
the water of life and had hewn them out broken cisterns 
which could not hold water. The abomination of desolation 
stood in the holy place—the heavens were black, and the 
consummation was complete. 

What was this fallen state of Christendom other than the 
fulfilment of the Divine prophecy of judgment upon and 
consummation of the Church? “And I beheld when he 


_had opened the sixth seal, and lo! there was a great earth- 


quake ; and the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, and 
the moon became as blood, and the stars of heaven fell unto 
the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely fruit when 
she is shaken by a mighty wind.” 

The spiritual state described by these symbols is what is 
meant by the end of the age — by the consummation of the 
Church. In the very moral powerlessness of the Church, 
in the corruption of doctrine and the loss of all genuine 
charity, in its actual death and judgment in 1757, were 
fulfilled the words of the Lord: “Not one stone shall be 
left upon another that shall not be thrown down.” __ 

But the Lord never leaves the world without a true 
Church. His end in the creation was a heaven of angels 
from the human race; and this beneficent end of the Divine 


Providence can be realized only through the existence of a 


true Church somewhere in the world to perform for the 
whole body of humanity the offices performed by the heart 
and lungs. A New Church therefore always succeeds the 
one that comes into judgment and consummation. Thus 
the prophecies concerning the coming of the New Church 
are as full and direct as those concerning the end of the old ; 
and the evidences of the new religious age are as marked 
as were the evidences of the utter collapse of the First 
Christian Church at the middle of the last century. 
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The Lord constantly kept before the disciples the fact that 

_ the Church to be established through their preaching was not 

_ to be the final Church. He said tothem: “I have yet many 

things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” He 
said: “The time cometh when I will speak unto you plainly 
of the father.” And in speaking of the utter devastation of 
the church, both as to charity and faith, and in pointing them 
to His coming and the consequent establishment of the 
Church of the second advent, He said: “Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days . . . they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory.” The prophecy of Daniel is largely occupied with 
symbolic descriptions of the Lord’s second advent and the 
establishment of a New Church. “I saw in the night vision 
one like’ unto the Son of Man coming | in the clouds of 
heaven.” 

I am aware of the bald literalism of current theology in re- 
gard to these prophecies. The First Christian Church stands 
in the same attitude toward the prophecies of the second ad- 
vent and the descent of the New Jerusalem that the Jews did 
in regard to the prophecies of the first coming and the estab- 
lishment of the First Christian Church. They proved, by ad- 
hering to a strictly literal interpretation of the Old-Testament 
prophecies, that Christ was not the Messiah ; and by treating 
the New-Testament prophecies in the same way the Christian 
literalist proves, to his own satisfaction, that a revelation of 
the internal sense of the Word cannot be the Second Coming 
- of the Lord, and that the heavenly doctrines of the New Jeru- 
salem are not the Holy City which is to come down from 
God out of heaven. 

The Lord did come; ‘He did fulfil all the Old-Testament 
predictions, but did it spiritually. He has come again; He 
has fulfilled the New-Testament prophecies of His second 
coming, but He has done it spiritually. “The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation.” 

The second coming of the Lord was the reveal of the - 
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interior meaning of the Word ;-and the clouds of heaven in 
which He came and comes are the literal sense of the Word 
— those earthly accommodations of the infinite truth to the 
apprehension of the natural mind. In Matthew He is said 
to come in the clouds; and in the Apocalypse He is de- 
scribed as coming riding on a white horse followed by all the 
armies of heaven on white horses. | 

Both of these descriptions are symbolical and of nearly 
the same significance. His coming on the white horse de- 
notes the restoration of the right understanding of the Word, 
illuminating thereby the intellectual faculties of the human — 
mind, while the coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory, denotes the unfolding of 
the internal sense of the Word, through the correspondences 
of the letter, and the Lord’s presence in the bright glory of 
the Divine Truth, which is from Him. 

But the New-Testament prophecies of the Lord’s Second 
Coming are always associated with judgment ; in fact, before 
a New Church can arise, the existing church must be brought 
into judgment and separated. There have been four general 
judgments, because there have been four churches or dis- 
pensations of religion prior to the New-Jerusalem ; and at 
the end of each there was executed a general judgment. But 
these were executed in the spiritual world, not in the nat- 
ural; and from the good of each dispensation new heavens 
were formed, while the evil were separated and formed into 
their own hells. 

In the revelation made to the New Church we are told that | 
the last general judgment was executed in the world of 
spirits in the year 1757, and upon those of the first Chris- 
tian dispensation who had permed to themselves in the mid- 
dle world i imaginary heavens : ? 


The judgment which is the last of every church does not take place in 
the natural world, but in the spiritual world, where all men are collected 
after death, and they are collected into heavens distinctly according to their 
religion, thus according to faith and love. The judgment takes place in — 
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the spiritual world, because every man after death is a man — not a mate- 
rial man, as before, but a substantial man. The mind or spirit of every 
man is such a man; the body, which he carried about in the world, is 
only a covering, and like cast-off clothes, which he has laid aside, and — 
from which his spirit has disengaged itself. 

Now since the mind or spirit of man thought in the body, and did so 
either from religion or non-religion, either for God or against God, either 
from the truths of faith or the falses of faith, either loved his neighbor 
or hated him; and since the material body was only obedience, it fol- 
lows that the nied which is the substantial man, and is called the spirit, 
undergoes judgment, and is rewarded or punished according to the in- 
tentions and acts of his life. Hence it may be clearly and plainly seen 
that the judgment, which is the last of every church, takes place in the 
spiritual world, and not in the natural world. 

The judgment which takes place on all the members of the past church, 
is effected to the end that the good may be separated from the evil, both 
generally and particularly, and that the good may be raised into heaven, 
and the evil cast down into hell. Were this not done when the church 
is consummated, that is, when it is no longer in goods and truths, not a 
single person therein could be saved; because not a single person could 
be regenerated; and every one is regenerated by truths of faith and the 
goods of love. (Coronis, II, 12.) 


From the above extract we see that the stagnant and 
darkened state of the Church at the middle of the last cen- © 
tury was due to the evil conditions of life-in the world of 
spirits. That is the world of causes, this is the world of | 
effects ; and as those who were ‘in evils of life, by doctrinal 
confirmations, entered the world of spirits and formed there 
the imaginary heavens described in the Apocalypse, those 
false conditions hung like heavy black clouds over the minds 
of men on earth, until “darkness covered the earth and gross 
darkness the people.” 

~The Church on earth came internally and externally into 
agreement with the imaginary heavens, and men worshipped 
God with their lips while their hearts were far from Him. 

The opening of the Word and the revelation of the gen- 
uine doctrine of its internal sense, brought the Church, in the 
world of spirits, into judgment. The imaginary heavens de- - 
parted as a scroll when it is rolled together, and every island _ 
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and mountain were moved out of their places. The good 
were separated from the evil and formed into a new heaven, 
and the evil, stripped of all their fair appearances of good, 
fled from the face of the Lamb and cast themselves into their 
hells. This was the last judgment, and was the result of the 
Lord’s coming. It was the spiritual crisis in which the old 
dispensation passed away and by which the new was ushered 
in. 

We have seen from Church history that the middle of the 
eighteenth century witnessed the absolute decay of the 
Church, except in the hearts of a few—the remnant. But 
what followed this long night? A spiritual sunrise and moral 
daybreak surpassing anything ever witnessed in the history 
of man. A new spirit was breathed into humanity, and the 
world in all departments of art, education, science, politics, 
_ and religion awakened to a new life, and the succeeding hun- 
dred years marked progressive movements unparalleled by 
the seventeen preceding centuries. : 

-The change was so great, so far-reaching in its scope and 
effect, that historians vie with each other as to who shall best 
tell the story of the new day that dawned, and of the new 
sun that rose out of the bosom of the night, and the age 
of liberty and progress that flung we ng glory of “ peace 
on earth and good will toward men” over the entire civiliza- 
tion that marked the birth of the nineteenth century. 

The last judgment had cleared the middle world of all ob- 
structions ; the new heavens lay close to the earth; new light - 
reached the minds of men; the understanding or rational 
faculty was set free; the feet of humanity were unshackled, 
and avenues of progress on every hand opened to the eager 
spirit of man. 

Hagenback, in his History of the Church in the Bighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries, says : | 


Vehement storms quite beyond human control have broken through 
the badly kept enclosure and have borne off that which had been well 
nurtured. Volcanoes have sent forth their long-restrained fires, and lava 
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streams have overflowed many a happy field; but there have come into 
play those healing forces which are as little within human power as the 
destructive ones. Bright, fruitful sunbeams have announced the dawn 
of a new age; and a higher voice than that of nature has called out of 
the chaos a new creation whose germs could scarcely have been imagined 
in the preceding century. . 


_ Here is the distinct recognition of a new religious age, 
and by one who knew nothing of the Last Judgment, but 


who simply saw in the great change which had come the 


evidence of spiritual forces at work in the realm of causes. 


The last hundred years have witnessed to this new age. 


There is a new heart palpitating in the Christianity of the 


nineteenth century, and we are separated from all past eras 


by a degree of natural progress and intellectual emancipa- 
tion and enlightenment never before attained. . Says a 
writer : 

The distinction between the nineteenth century and the eighteenth cen- 
tury is more complete and radical than the difference between great his- 
torical epochs of the past, distinguished from each other by an interval 
- of many centuries. Science and scientific theories have been builded 
anew, and religious opinions have undergone a transformation more com- 
plete than any which have occurred during a thousand years prior to 
this century. | 


We are in fact standing in the golden dawn of.the New- 
Jerusalem age of the world, the age of rational manhood. 
Reason, beautiful and queenly, has ascended her throne, so 
that now it is lawful to enter intellectually, not only into 
the mysteries of faith, but into every other department of 
thought and mental activity. © | 

The new age, the new activity about us is, as we have 
said, the direct result of: the great revolution effected in the 
spiritual world by the Last Judgment —the outcome of the 
freer access which the heavens now have to the human 
mind. 

The whole state of the Christian world has changed, and 
for the better. The wreck of creeds and the oblivion in 
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which the heartless doctrines of a hundred years ago have 
been buried, while as yet there has not come to any great 
extent an open acknowledgment of the new revelation, never- 
theless points to a steadily increasing preparation for it. 
The new earth was created before the Holy City descended — 
from God out of heaven. The new earth is the better con- 
dition of life in Christendom into which the New Church 
can descend, in the centre of which she can stand sustain- 
ing the same relation, as a spiritual metropolis to the new 
earth, that Jerusalem did as a natural metropolis to the holy 
land. 

The New Church, formed of all who accept the Lord in 
His own revelation of the heavenly doctrines, is therefore 
distinct, in her organic form, from the new age, or new earth ; 
yet all that is really good, all that breathes the spirit of 
charity and helpfulness, finds its soul in the fact that the 
Lord has a visible New Church in this world, standing in 
the very centre of every moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
movement. It is as broad as the needs of humanity and as 
free from sectarianism as the Divine beneficence itself. Its 
doctrines are the measure of every human need ; and its 
' gospel is one which develops the Divine fatherhood and 
human brotherhood, and its call is to all in the Christian 
world. 

It is not here as the rival of any religious sect. It is not 
a combatant.in the arena of theology. It has a revelation 
from which to preach a new evangel to the new man whose 
genesis came with the dawn of the new age. 

Whether the New Church as an organic body will attain to 
anything like the numerical strength of the First Christian 
Church is a matter about which we need not concern our- 
selves. It is enough to know that so far as the New Church 
really exists on earth it is the heart and lungs to the uni- 
versal body of humanity, and that the all-wise Father knows 
what province of the Grand Man is best suited to the state 
and genius of his children. It is His Church, and the per- 
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petuity of the human race depends upon its existence. It 
is the sacred repository of His revelation, and by every beat 
of its heart sends the blood of life to the very extreme of 
our common brotherhood. It will never come into consum- 
mation. It is the final Church, which in God’s own way and 
in His own time will fill the earth with the Divine glory. Its 
gates of pearl open to every quarter of the new earth; and 
forever will it be true that “the nations of them that are 


saved.shall walk in the light of it, and the kings of the earth 


shall bring their glory and honor into it.” 


Tuomas A. Kine. 
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A STUDY OF SECTARIANISM. 


REMINISCENT musing which has prompted selection of the 
present theme, brings to mind scenes long since om as 
fresh experience of yesterday. 

There was then in the ancient town of Middleboro, at the | 
intersection of two important highways, the one extending 
north and south to connect the capital of the commonwealth 
- with its southern city by the sea, the other stretching east 
and west to serve a like office to the home of the Pilgrims 
and the city of Roger Williams, a small hamlet then and 
now entirely unknown to fame. For forty years by con- 
straint of legal enactment the larger part of the little hamlet 
has been included in a seceding town, but to the writer the 
place of his nativity and of his boyhood home is Middleboro 
still. The principal village of the town was then nearly three 
miles eastward, but its modern growth has materially reduced _ 
the interval. The chief distinction of the town was then its 
flourishing academy. These earlier institutions which found 
their opportunity largely in the lack of public high schools, 
had some elements of strength not preserved in the later 
provision. The academy pupils came from far and near. 
They were somewhat older than is common in the public 
high school, and were for the most part students with earnest 
purpose making sacrifice to secure the advantage which the 
school afforded. The school was a community in itself more 
distinctly than if all its members had come daily from homes 
in the immediate vicinity. It was a community with high 
aims and its earnest common effort was educational in ways 
not open to the same degree in a purely local school. 

Peirce Academy from its prosperous days of three hun- 
dred pupils declined, languished, and died, but Middleboro of 
today has larger outward prosperity than in the days to which 
memory has recurred. The population has increased one © 
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half, it has become a railroad centre, has its modern high 


school, and is fairly abreast with other towns in culture and | 


the refinements of life. In external appearance the latter 
_ days of this New-England town are better than its former 
days, and it is brought before the public in a recent number 
of the Forum as a fair type of the better class of such towns. 
As such Rev. William Bayard Hale makes it the basis of a 
study under the title, «A religious Analysis of a New-Eng- 
land Town.” 

Mr. Hale sketches briefly its early nee, dwelling with 
emphasis upon the period when its religious needs were met 


by a single church. The pastor of this church was put upon | 


trial, and among the specifications under the charge of neglect 
of duty, was the allegation that he had allowed the organiza- 
tion within the town of a religious society called Methodists. 
The charge was met not by disclaiming the duty of preven- 
tion, but by, proof that both Methodists and Baptists had 
organized and obtained their foothold prior to the defendant’ s 
ministry. 


Mr. Hale bids admiration for the fathers of Congregation- 


alism, that they were intolerant of schism, that they took the 
superb position that they were the Church, and that the 
Church was one. 

The superb position has not been maintained at Middle- 
boro. The organization of successive sects has been per- 
mitted until the latest divisive offending in 1894 is the insti- 
tution of an Episcopal parish of which the clear-sighted critic 
is rector. 

Mr. Hale asserts that nearly three-fourths - the inhabit- 
ants of this typical town do not affiliate with any religious 
body, and that on the Sunday next preceding his writing less 
than twelve hundred people attended the fifteen churches of 
the town. Again he says, and I now quote his words: 


Through the rivalry of denominations, the people are religiously per- 
plexed and bewildered to a degree beyond the belief of one who does not 
know the turmoil of faith which has followed the passing of Calvinism. 
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Upon another point, he says: 


The congregations are fluctuating. When there is an immersion at the 
Baptist Church, or when a converted Turk gives a magic lantern show 
there, pretty nearly all the people become Baptists. en the Congre- | 
gationalists announce, by a large placard on the street, a concert by the 
town band, they may expect a crowd. If there is no unusual attraction 
elsewhere, it is quite the custom for the Congregationalist young people, 
after their Christian Endeavor meeting, and the Methodists after that of 
the Epworth League, to go to evensong at the Episcopal chapel. Very 
few of the young men and women “ belong ” anywhere; they float about, 
But the older people, for the most part, and the clergy are far from being 
careless in devotion to their respective denominations. 


Mr. Hale likens the Protestant bodies as they stand before 
the people to religious clubs, rather than churches, and la- 
ments that they do not care to be churches nor to deport 
themselves as such. His diagnosis of the cause is in these 
words : 


It is not at all assumption which couples the distressing state of church 
life with the division of Christians. The humiliating spectacle of the 
place of worship made a place of entertainment is an inevitable result 
of the rivalry for numbers, springing from division. That which has 
been given is not a collection of generalities about modern religious con- 
ditions; it is a particular account of one town, above the average in 
intelligence, in opportunity for acquaintance with the progress of thought, . 
but over which, as over all New England, is the curse of sectarianism. 
A multitude of bare, mean, uninviting, debt-laden churches; a confusion 
of dreary services varied by sensational exhibitions ; half the women in 
New England and four men out of five- paganized; the loss of all that. 
makes the worship of our Father meaningful and inspiring ; the loss of | 
the sense of community; the loss of the strength which union of the in- 
telligence, resources, and enthusiasm of an entire community gives; the 
destruction of comradeship among citizens; the ruin of dignified, social 
life; the pauperization and humiliation of Christ’s religion — this is what 
the spirit of sectarianism is responsible for. — 


The arraignment here quoted is severe and is obviously. 
sincere. Is it just? If the critic has apprehended accu- 
rately the condition he has iiatts to analyze, has he dis- 
cerned its cause ? | 
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The remedy which Mr. Hale prescribes for the religious 
blight which he discerns, is the reunion of the Church. 
This reunion he would accomplish by effort in each denom- 
ination to lay aside its denials and get back to its simple - 
affirmations. The salient thought is that what separates 
Christian sects and prevents in any community one inclusive 
organization of the Church is not the affirmative faith of 
any, but the unfortunate emphasis given to the denials of 
each — that negation only is divisive, while faith is the means 
of union. 

The article of Mr. Hale has pamarenr the quiet commu- 
nity to which it refers, and occasioned no little resentment 
among its religious people. To them it seems an attack on 
the good name of the ancient town without sufficient cause. 
The other clergymen of the town have joined in a published 
denial of many of its historical and local statements. Some 
_ of these are certainly inaccurate, but the inaccuracies are of 
minor importance ‘to the main purpose of the study and 
plainly are not wilful. Other facts which to local observers 
are neutral in significance, seem to them distorted by new 
meaning imparted or discerned in the critic’s closer study. 
It may be regretted that the local observations upon which 
the critic’s reasoning proceeds were not made with greater 
caution, but the thought of the article is not so dependent 
upon the local facts as might be supposed or as the critic 
himself assumes, and a thoughtful man’s earnest frankness, 
speaking out what he sees of the problem under study, sug- 
gesting remedial action in the true spirit of his sacred a 
cannot fail to be of value. 

Mr. Hale does not overrate the importance to any commu- 
nity of the condition of its church life. It is common 
thought that man’s spiritual interests, direct ministration to 
which is the admitted province of the Church, far transcend | 
in importance his natural interests, ministration to which is | 
the. admitted province of secular organization. It is not 
common thought, but is incontrovertible truth, that from the _ 
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very nature of man’s being, the quality of his life in the 
highest and deepest things is the largest factor in all which 
is below and without. Orderly influx is from the spiritual 
into the natural and not from the natural into the spiritual. 
The life of the natural body which is laid aside at death is 
from the life of the soul which abides, and not the life of the 
soul from the life of the body. The secular life, or that 
which pertains to this world, is from the deeper life which 
primarily relates to the spiritual world. Disease or misdi- 
rected bodily action, economic error, or disorder in collective 
action upon worldly affairs, is often serious hindrance to in- 
flowing vigor and health, but a far more deadly impairment 
of the outward life is from its perversion at its deeper re- 
ception within. No excellence of physical embodiment, no > 
perfection of social or economic order, could long continue 
with taint in its interior vitalizing force. The religious life 
cannot be elevated or purified by bringing into it the prob- 
lems of the secular life, but the religious life is of little mo- 
ment which does not come into the secular life for its eleva- 
tion and purification. No property applied directly to secular 
' service makes so large contribution to worldly prosperity in 
the community as that which the church applies to spiritual 
ministration. Never was the sacred name of reform more 
grossly misapplied than when used to advocate repressive 
burdens of secular taxation upon property so applied. _ 

To all who rightly appreciate the central place which re- 
ligion should have in the life of a New-England town, the 
assertion that over all these there is the curse of secta- 
rianism, is startling and suggestive. Everything in life which 
requires or admits of human codperation may be perverted 
and made pernicious. The higher the function of any given 
form of life, the deeper the mischief of its perversion. The 
capacity to resist and distort the perfect inflowing life is 
essential to the freedom which makes us human. 

Speaking accurately all life is from one perfect source of 
being and can derive thence no other quality than is in that 
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source. Life heavenly in origin may become the life of hell, © 
may by perversion be hell, but the perversion is not from 
heaven, it is infernal ; it is not life but hindrance to life. 
The gathered evil which has attached to warring divisions 
of the Church has almost seemed to justify the assumption 
of the dominant body that dissent was always and necessa- 
rily perversion born wholly of resistance and distortion of 
the normal flow of beneficent life, pernicious and wicked, 
per se. Terrible were the deeds which attested this convic- 
tion. There is a book extant, published early in the eigh- 
teenth century, which contains more than one hundred en- 
gravings, each representing a different form of torture used 
for. the suppression or cure of heresy.* Is it possible that 
' heresy itself has place in the Divine economy? that the dis- 
position to dissent from the established or dominant formula- 
tion of religious life and to form new organization for its 
expression can serve in the perfect plan for communicating 
the blessedness of spiritual life to man? We readily differ 
whether the form of faith or discipline established or dom- 
inant in any community is wisely chosen. This cannot be 
determined by what is congenial and helpful to our own spir- 
itual life, nor will the authoritative teaching relieve us from 
rational study of the conditions of the community to be 
served. If by reverent study or Providential opportunity 
any have attained a more perfect faith or a more perfect 
Church order, it is possible and even probable that others 
could not find spiritual ministration where such would delight 
to receive it. If it be assumed that the community has 
chosen wisely its established or predominant Church organiza- 
- tion, that which is best adapted to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the great body of its people,-and even more than 
this, that it does embody the purest conception of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the most perfect order for the administration 
of sacred things, is it not possible that a considerable num- 
ber of those striving to become disciples of the Master 


* “Théatre des Martyres,” by Luiken, 1738. 
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would be unable to go up to its heights and would suffer 
seriously if ministration were not provided, adapted, and 
brought down to their feeble spiritual capacity? In any 
Church which could deserve the great concession here made, 
there must be teaching of deep truths and effort to embody © 
such truths in the life, truths which in the present condition 
of the Christian world all cannot receive. While Christian 
life is far more important than abstract Christian doctrine, 
indeed, Christian doctrine is important only as it may affect 
the life, yet there is no Christian living which is independent 
of Christian thinking, and the highest Christian living needs | 
instruction of like quality. To suppress such teaching in 


the general ministration of the Church would deprive those 


who can receive it of most important spiritual help needed 


to bring out well-rounded Christian lives. The Church must 


not withhold the best it has to give to its most advanced 
members, but those who reject or cannot grasp central or 


“important truths must not be left without ministration. If 


such can under some circumstances be reached through in- 
dividual attention from wise pastors gifted to minister to 
all states of a varied people, will it not be true that under 
other circumstances more can be done for these by a larger 
ministration specially provided and adapted to their need? 
May there not be work for new organizations — work worthy 
to give joy in heaven —to care for those who lag behind in 
the spiritual journey? Does the history of the Christian 
Church make certain that there has never been occasion for 
like provision to meet the need of those in advance of the © 
general body? Do we realize how far charitable apprecia- 
tion of other religious bodies whose teachings we could not 
accept may properly go? It is possible that an organization 
which attempts to be a church and to perform the service of 
a church for those of its membership, is able to receive very 
little of spiritual truth and has very little to give to those 
whom it gathers to its fold, and yet meets the needs of those 
who do seek help there more fully and more efficiently than 
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any other Church could do. If there are those who in weak- 
ness cannot receive the wine of spiritual truth, there is a 
blessing assured to those who in the name of.a disciple will 
give them the water of natural truth. The Church which 
has abundance of rich treasure — deep internal truths to 
_ minister to exalted spiritual states, with intense desire to 
impart them freely to all—jis impotent to minister to those 
who can accept only teaching in external things, and the 
Church poor in internal things but rich in the externals of 
religion will reach in many souls all that is open to heavenly 
influences. 

It is not material to the present enquiry whether the indi- 
vidual point of view is with the spiritual laggard in the rear, 
with the most advanced at the extreme front, or with the . 
main body, nor is difference in spiritual state or spiritual 
need necessarily indication of greater or less advance. There 
is variety of gifts, variety of needs on the same line of ad- 
vance. The true Church universal is indeed one, but it has 
not the unity of monotony or rigid uniformity. The perfect 
whole has many and varied parts, and the union of these, the 
harmony resulting therefrom, is far more complete because 
of that variety. 

To whatever function in the grand aggregate of Church 
activity any given religious body is assigned, be it larger or 
smaller, higher or lower, advanced or lingering, interior or 
exterior, it is essential to perfect health in every other func- 
tion and to the highest efficiency of the whole unit that it 
should attain vigor and fulness of strength in the special 
function it serves, but neither the aggregate strength nor © 
that of any special function could be promoted by concen- 
trating the entire forces of Church life therein. 

If your religious organization is the great heart, lungs, or 
brain of the Christian Church, it is of vital importance to 
us all that your organization should be vigorous and strong, 
but it cannot give symmetry and power to the Church uni- 
versal nor to any of its members that it should be all mann 
lungs, or brain. 
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_ If there is any division of the Church whose function is — 
so far from vital that it can be appropriately compared to 
the hairs of the head, even these are all numbered and their 
loss is deprivation. If such are wanting it is not fatal, but 
there is lack of something which complete life would have. 
Religious toleration which is from lack of affirmative faith 
or from indifference to sacred things is weak and contributes 
nothing of value, but religious toleration may well be more 
than toleration, more than mere allowance of what is not 
wholly approved. It may be hearty God-speed to forms of 
religious thought and church organization not our own and 
which could not be to us fitting ministration for spiritual 
need. It may be warm appreciation of the differing contri- 
bution of each to the common life of organized Christianity. 
The stronger and deeper our faith in the great verities of 
the Christian religion, the more earnest and unfaltering our 
attachment to our own place and to the particular division 
of the Church which ministers to our special need, the 
clearer may be our recognition of the service of every other 


religious organization which is or seeks to be a church, and 


the more reverent our gratitude that the good Shepherd hath 
‘other sheep which are not of this fold,” and that those also 
He must bring, and they shall hear His voice, “and there 
shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

Undoubtedly the Scripture last quoted has beeen: appli- 
cation to the great religions of the world outside of Chris- 
tianity. There was recognition of this in the Parliament — 
of Religions at Chicago, and it was beautifully brought — 
out by Dr. Tucker in his recent treatment of the missionary 
movement of the Christian Church and the reciprocity of 
religions, but the present purpose is answered by consider- 
ing the sectarian tendency only as it bears upon the advance- 
ment of Christianity. 

In the earliest great schism of the Church, wherein oc- 
curred the separation of the eastern and western Churches, 
there were points of difference pertaining to the profoundest 
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teaching of Christianity upon which neither had clear appre- 
hension, but both were in obscurity and error. It is not 
easy for one not deeply versed in ecclesiastical history to 
determine the efficient causes of the separation itself, and 
it may well be doubted whether Church historians have 
fathomed its deepest causes. The eastern and the western 
minds were of different genius and the nominal outward 
occasions of division were but symptomatic of deeper, radi- 
cal necessity. The older branch of organized Christianity 
disowned the supremacy of the pope; it neither claimed nor 
admitted infallibility ; it had neither need nor capacity for 
the hard formulas by which the western mind outlined its 
faith, and has its place in history as having gone out from 
the established and dominant order, but with many charac- 
‘teristics of original and codrdinate power. 

If dissent or turning away from the doctrinal teaching or 
discipline of the predominant form of religion is always and 
necessarily evil, the Roman Catholic Church stands the one 
Church order of unquestioned historical succession, to which 
all loyal Christians should strive to return. 

From the separation of the eastern and western Churches, 
the current of religious life in the western or Roman Church 
did not run with placid uniformity. Sects sprang up within 
its lines more or less antagonistic to its authority and su- 
premacy, and for the most part were suppressed by its strong 
hand, until in the sixteenth century it was again rent in 
twain by the Protestant Reformation. The state of the 
Church was not then such as is pleasant to recall, the move- 
ment was not normal action for the better organization 
of the whole to more efficient performance of its sublime 
functions. It was largely the fermentation of disorder. 
Spiritual and secular causes were strangely mixed in what 
seemed to determine the lines of its outward manifestation, 
but can it be doubted that, through it all, deep forces were 
moving to restore or preserve spiritual order through the 
formation of new organizations to give maternal ministration 
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to the Lord’s children as the Roman Church could no longer 
give it? . The violent warring of forces in their first escape 
from bondage caused further subdivision and some hard dis- 
tortion of doctrine which seems to us to crush the very life 
of religion, but most of the extreme lines of deformity have 
passed never to return, and such as remain are modified and 
softened to cherish and serve a warmer religious life. 
Centuries have come and gone since the emancipation of 
Christian thought and life from the heavy hand of one cen- 
tral, dominant Church. Protestantism has been fruitful of 
sects indeed. They have multiplied and sprung up beyond 
our power to enumerate them, and their number is undoubt- 
edly deemed a reproach to Christianity. Sturdy. contests 
which gave Protestantism the right to be, may well have in- 
duced a habit of conflict which has characterized the forma- — 
tion and maintenance of distinct religious bodies, but if the 
thought herein pursued is in any measure the true interpre- 
tation of sectarianism, conflict and controversy are not essen- 
tial characteristics of its manifestation and do but discredit’ 


it. The strength which this manifold division and sub- — 


division has brought to Protestantism, if it has brought 
strength, lies in the power it has given to accommodate its 
teachings and ministrations to varied peoples and widely dif- 
ering individual groups, thereby meeting each peculiar spir- 
itual need more perfectly than any one general organization 
could do. | | | 

The separation of Church and state, disestablishment of 
the Church, has been most favorable to the increase of sects 
or denominations. If sectarianism had been a serious hin- 
drance to the religious development of Protestant peoples, 
would it not be found that Catholic countries, which in great 
measure have escaped it, are in advance, have a richer and 
fuller religious life? Or, if for obvious reasons, this com- 
parison is deemed inconclusive, would not Protestant coun- 
_ tries having established Churches, with repressive measures 
toward dissenters, show the highest religious attainment? It 
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is true we have no outward standard of measurement by 
which to classify religious quality, but it does not follow that 
_ there can be no appreciation of it. Is there any reason to 
suppose that either of the tests suggested would indicate © 
that sectarianism is largely responsible for the leanness of 
modern religious life, if there be such leanness? Is there 
not some ground for belief that it has stayed to some extent 
the barrenness of religious thought and feeling which char- 
acterizes an age of secularism? If from what has been 
premised it is seen that a division of Churches may give 
a living expression to specific good and truth which the 
aggregate Church needs, may quicken a more earnest, definite 
purpose of peace and good will to man, may lead to clearer 
thinking in special lines, without all which in their full meas- 
_ ure the Church were less a Church, that sectarianism in this 
sense is not ger se divisive or destructive, it is still needful to 
q observe that partisan or sectarian zeal may easily magnify 
the secondary and minimize the primary, and sectarian 
| action is not in season and out of season an orderly means 
of service. 
q The gain of associated life by which each individual gives 
and receives far more than his separate life could give or re- 
ceive, may begin with a single pair, but only begin. The 
full perfection of larger associated life is with many pairs. 
If the association is in true order, the gain to each member 
increases with its extent. The extension of association ne- 
cessitates complexity in its form. Direct communication of 
each with all becomes impracticable, and intermediate group- 
ing is essential to the larger association sought. Larger and 
larger extension of association makes larger and more com-. 
plex grouping both possible and essential to complete asso- 
ciated life. The complexity of organization which is at once 
the necessity and the privilege of the largest association is 
. neither possible nor helpful in the smaller. If the principle 
\ is illustrated by reference to the activities of external living, 
\ it is seen that at the great centres of industry, specialization 
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facilitates and requires complexity of organization, which as 
there applied immensely increases production, but which ap- 
plied or attempted in small industrial communities hinders 
or defeats production. : 

Something analogous to what is practical in material in- 
dustry, to what is true order in the organization of secular 
work, is practical wisdom and true order in the organization 
of Church-work. The law of service or use upon every plane 
is from the one Source of beneficent doing and is His Divine 
order. The high specialization of Church activities at large 
centres of population, the varied ministration which is there 
possible, justifies and demands like specialization in organiza- 
tion. By it is secured more perfect adaptation to spiritual 
needs, and if the economic figure is admissible, more effective 
production of qualities which constitute the treasures of the 
Church. The practical difficulty of extending such special- 
ization to small religious communities, is closely analogous to. 
the difficulty of extending industrial specialization to small 
groups of workers, and if it is attempted the result is much 
the same to hinder or defeat the end sought. 

It is an approved method for the study of economic prin- 
ciples to observe their application to conditions of extreme 
simplicity, and to reason therefrom of their real effect under 
more complex conditions where their operation is less open 
to observation. There is danger in generalizing dogmatically 
from observations thus made that the full effect of modify- 
ing conditions may not be apprehended, but pursued with due — 
caution the method may be helpful in the present study. 
Given a small community too remote from any other to at- 
tend public worship elsewhere, comprising a sufficient num- 
ber of families with affirmative religious character to main- 


tain one and only one organization for public worship and 


religious ministration. Each family is of a distinct denom- 
ination which has adequate cause for separate existence, and 
the family is warmly attached to its faith and order. No two 
families are of the same or closely approximating denomina- 
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tions. Something of living connection is maintained by each 
family with its chosen Church through its denominational 
literature. Genuine and regular worship is sustained in each 
family separately after the order of its own Church. If the 
religious life has vigor equal to continue this, there will not 
be spiritual starvation, but cannot more be done for the spir- 
itual strengthening of such a community ? Wise proyision — 
for these conditions requires tender and respectful treatment 
of the specific faith of each family, but the faith of Christian 
sects is not so diverse that no common ground can be found 
- on which a community thus situated can join in public wor- 

ship and receive common religious instruction. Its religious 
life would be much. stronger for such ‘association as it can 
have on common ground. Its obvious need is a union 
Church or a union organization for such functions of a 
_ Church as these people can have in common. If any denom- 
ination or sect can successfully meet the situation, it can 
only do so by a mission conducted so broadly as to occupy 
the common ground only. 

Let us follow our assumed community through a normal 
growth without outside accessions. Each family is succeeded 
by families retaining their specific faith and affirmative re- 
_ ligious character, without material change in proportionate 
denominational representation, until there is full ability to 
maintain two organizations for religious needs and occasion 
for two to secure full ministration. Obviously the ideal ad- 
vance is the inevitable grouping together of denominations 
having largest common ground. By such division associated 
religious life would extend with each over a larger field than 
it could do by duplication of the earlier general provision. 

_ Assuming that in further growth the same proportionate de- 
nominational representation is preserved, there should follow 
at each successive need of new organization new division of — 
groups, until each denomination has full expression of its 
specific faith in a Church organization of its own order. . The 
concrete conditions of religious association as we encounter 
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al 


them do not proceed from simple to complex by successive, 


systematic steps as in the above, but are presented at each 
stage in great variety. 


Shall our study take no note of the radical difference be- 


tween sects which are the orderly exponents of different 
phases or different degrees of religious truth, and those 
which are only exponents of essential error and disorder? 


Is it certain that the sects can be so classified? We should | 


not differ in assuming that there is a large admixture of the 
two elements in many sects, but are we certain that there 
are any of the unmixed type? At all events there would be 
wide difference of judgment what sects would fall within one 
classification and what within the other. Fallen men who 
need ministration through these instrumentalities are not of 
unmixed types. The disorders of external religious organi- 
zation which under Divine laws of cause and effect are the 


expression of internal shortcoming, are merciful permissions 


of Providence. Man may well shrink with reverent caution 
from laying rash hands upon forms of seeming disorder 
which are possible spiritual shelter to weaker brethren. 

Each one may conceive his own religious connection to 
differ from others in having the minimum admixture of error, 
may even rest in confident faith that it is not a sect with the 
others, but the one external institution which is the living 
exponent of the true Church, so comprehensive and inclu- 
sive in its teachings that it can reach and successfully min- 
ister to every spiritual state and to every variety of individual 
need. Such mental attitude is not inconsistent with the 
view of sectarianism herein presented. If any religious 
organization now bearing the name of a Christian Church 
can become a spiritual mother to all of God’s children, it 
cannot fill this place until there are radical changes i in con- 
dition of the Christian world. 

- The Lord is always coming to men in the full measure of 


their willingness and ability to receive Him. The Church 


of the Lord can come to men effectively only in the meas- 
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ure of their etteness and ability to receive its ministration ; ; 
"it can give such ministration through an-external institution 
in perfect order to those only who are in some degree pre- 
pared to accept it thus. From whatever church, new or 
old, the individual outlook may be, is it not clear that in the 
present state of the Christian world there are many ear- 
nestly seeking to live as disciples who cannot accept church 
ministration thence, but can receive some measure of it 
from religious organizations differing widely and in greater 
or less disorder, but bearing the Christian name and havin 
something of the Christian quality. Truth separated from 
the specific good which it should embody is hard and nar- 
row, but joined thereto and applied to its appropriate service 
in the ultimate acts of life, it becomes broad and beneficent. 

It is true that the great teachers who have risen above 
the hard and the narrow have emphasized the unlovely, the | 
divisive, and belligerent side of sectarianism. It cannot be 
denied that it has this side, and the emancipated soul that 
has come through it into the quiet peace of Christian free- 
dom turns with abhorrence from the chains which have 
bound it. But does this aspect of existing religious condi- 
- tions present the whole truth? It is nearly half a century 
since Horace Bushnell, from within what had been the 
established Church of New England, wrote with great power 
. for the simplification of its creed, that church unity might 
be regained. He closed his appeal i in these words : 

And what if we all, in every name and kindred and family, relaxing 
a little the bondage we are under to our dogmas, should come up into 
spirit and life as the freemen of the Lord, and begin to claim our com- — 
mon -property together in the old Apostles’ Creed. Most sure I am 
_ that no spectacle more sublime or more truly pleasing to God will ever | 
be witnessed on earth, than in taking up this holy confession, sanctified 
by the faith and consecrated by the uses of so many ages, all the dis- 
ciples of Jesus on earth may be heard answering in it together, sect to 
_ sect, and people to people, and rolling a: as a hymn of love and brother- 
hood, round the world. 

Beautiful and grand as was Dr. Bushnell’s conception, it 
did not dispense with a human formula to express the 
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Christian faith. Such formula is of necessity an incomplete 
statement of revelation. The great truths of God and His 
relations to man can have full expression only in infinite 
language. | 

If one, with Dr. Bushnell’s high attainment, struggling 
for emancipation from dogma, still saw need to rest church | 
unity upon some limitation or accommodation of the revealed 
Word, how much greater is the need of many who are not 
yet lifted from the hard and narrow. 

If our study yields no formula by which to determine in- 
dividual action in all relations to this protestant tendency to 
dissent and organize anew, does it not give us insight of 
possible service in it which we have not always recognized ? 
Sectarianism is not necessarily and always a curse. It is so 
_when it leads us to rest in the special truth which determines 
our church connection and denominational name, as cold 
dogma separated from the sweet spirit of love to which it 
belongs. Truth thus held can come forth only in harsh 
forms necessarily divisive and destructive of true church 
life. It is a blessing from heaven when the form or phase 
of Divine truth which draws us together is filled with gen- 
uine love to God and man that has fit expression therein. - 

This can abide with us only as it comes forth into the 
life, not merely in warm, earnest, and intelligent action in 
things pertaining to the Church and its special mission to | 
men, but in our secular work as well, each in the vocation 
whereto Providence has called him, each in every opportunity 
to serve which may open to him, putting something of his 
special faith with reverent loving obedience into its appro- 
priate outward act. The Church is not divided thereby, but 
bound together in indissoluble union. | : 

And John answered him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out devils 
in Thy name, and he followeth not us; and ye forbade him, because he 


followeth not us. | 
But Jesus said, Forbid him not; for there is no man which shall do a 


miracle in My name that can lightly speak evil of Me. For he that is 
not against us, is on our part. 


ALBERT 
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THE AIM OF A NEW-CHURCH SCHOOL. 


THE world is filled with anxious parents. To every — 
_ thoughtful father or mother arise the questions: How shall 
I educate my child? What home training shall I give? 
What physical exercises, what studies, what methods, will 
ensure the most perfect development of his mind and body? 
What are the essentials in the education of youth, assum- 
ing that educatfon comprises all the influences bearing upon 
the formation of character? There is a loud cry for a 
practical education —a term too frequently used simply to 
cover instruction in those branches which can be directly 
used in business, and which will carry one rapidly along on 
the road to wealth. Let us not deceive ourselves. That 
education is most practical which best develops the child 
not only physically; mentally, and morally, but spiritually ; 
that aims not to make him wealthy, but to make him useful, 
desirous of giving a full equivalent for all he receives; that 
gives him not only intellectual power, but teaches him faith- 
fulness, thoroughness, and common honesty; that makes 
him a dutiful son, a kind brother, a wise. father, a sympa- 
thetic friend, a good citizen, whose life is securely built upon 
the solid rock of the Ten Commandments. 

With this idea in view, let us look at existing conditions. 
It is the duty of every teacher, and it should also be a 
pleasure, to associate much with the young both in school 
and out, to meet them on the playgrounds, in their homes 
and his. He will enjoy their happy, active spirit, and will 
probably see much more in them to love and admire than 
to criticise; but he should not be blind to their evil tenden- 
‘cies. In walks through the city he will see the same evils 
in an exaggerated form, with, perhaps, some additional ones : 
examples of laziness, indifference, disrespect, irreverence, 
dishonesty, conceit. Should he take a voyage across the 
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ocean, he would notice on the passage the constant betting 
and pooling of men and boys, and would see sometimes even — 
the other sex joining in the speculating, gambling spirit, 
_ and entering upon the everlasting race to get something for 
- nothing, or much for little. Across the water he finds a 
_ similar condition of things. ‘“ Everywhere around us,” 
writes Professor Hodgson, of the University of Edinburgh, 
“we find coarseness of manner, cruelty both to animals and 
to our fellows, petty dishonesty, disregard of truth, waste- 
fulness, evasion of duty, infidelity to engagements, not to 
speak of graver forms of wrong doing.” In our own news- 
papers we frequently see accounts of hazing, mutilating, and 
stealing of property by college students, of betting and un- 
warranted roughness in their games. How far we are from 
the true standard of real manhood and real womanhood ! 
«But what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
When we feel inflated with pride in our intellectual training 
let us think of these words, and feel, as a rebuke, “ These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” 
What the Lord teaches is surely the most practical truth in 
the world. 

I would by no means give a pessimistic view of affairs. 
I believe that the condition of our people, and the condi- 
tion of our schools, is far better than it was twenty years — 
ago, but much remains to be accomplished in order to cope 
successfully with the prevalent evils of the times and lead 
to a desire for a life of active usefulness. We believe that 
most people will admit that the greater part of the evils 
mentioned is due mainly to defects in the home influences, 
that no teacher encourages laziness, dishonesty, and cruelty, 
but that the influence of all instructors, to the extent that 
their limitations allow, is brought to bear strongly against 
them. Most of us know, too, that the teacher usually has — 
a very limited time to accomplish what is expected of him 
in his subject ; that his success is too often measured by the 
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_ percentage of scholars passing the college, or other, exam- 
inations ; that in the face of the almost popular cry, “Take 
the Bible out of the schools,” and the jealous watching of 
the people that nothing savoring of sectarianism be said, 
he does not feel that any moralizing or spiritualizing on his 
part would be welcome. What part then can a school take 
in the formation of character, in the production of true 
citizenship? Let us consider — 

1. Zhe relation of pupil and teacher. We read in Xeno- 
phon that Clearchus was harsh and cruel, so that the soldiers 
felt towards him as boys towards a schoolmaster. Twenty- 
three centuries have not sufficed to fully conquer this most 
unfortunate relation, although in all of our best schools - 
milder and kinder methods than in former years are used 
by the teachers. Every year some scholar or scholars come 
to us in this old fashioned spirit, feeling that the teacher is 
the last one to approach in their troubles, and standing off 
from him as if he were armed with scorpions. This preju- 
dice, based, we believe, not so much upon actual present 
conditions as upon the stories they have read of schools, or 
_ which have been told them by their parents, furnishes an — 
excuse for deception and dishonesty. The reciprocal feel- 
ings not only of friendship, but almost those of parent and 
child, must exist before the school can do its best work. 
The influence of the teacher’s example and precept will 
then be second only to that of the parent. More personal © 
contact outside of the class is of great service in securing 
this relation. | | 

2. Responsibility on the part of the pupil. The long period 
of years of receptivity on the part of the pupil, often with 
few duties devolving upon him beyond the. learning of his — 
lessons, helps to lead to a passiveness and lack of responsi- © 
bility, to overcome which the teacher finds a most prodigious 
task. Few things ave harder to contend against than the 
feeling, by no means uncommon among parents as well as 
children, that the life of youth is only for fun, leaving seri- 
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-ousness and earnestness to look out for themselves in later 
years. In a canvass made some years ago of the senior 
class in one of our New England colleges, nearly half of 
the members had no idea two months before commencement 


what occupation they wished to follow after graduation. If 


it is true that every one of us has a place to fill that no one 
else can fill, is it not a duty even in childhood to look 


forward in happy anticipation of this use, and to feel a © 


responsibility in preparing for it? The world needs expert 
knowledge and skilled labor. Unskilled labor is largely the 
product of indifference—a mere desire to get a living 
without any regard for the rights of others, and combined, 
_ of course, with other evils, it is even now reaping its reward 


in the enforced idleness of multitudes. It is the duty of 


every parent and every teacher to encourage in children a 
looking forward to some useful occupation. Even if one 
changes his mind half a dozen times, he will perform more 
zealously all his duties, and will follow a valuable, interesting 
course of reading in his leisure hours. If he gains nothing 
else, he will find what he is not adapted to, and this will 
help to guide him to his proper place. The education of 
every one should have a broad, general basis, and a particular 
development, as well, according to his bent of mind. This 
particular development cannot be successfully carried out 
till parents and teachers have at least a general idea of the 
kind of use he seems most likely to perform. 

Another way of developing this feeling of responsibility 
in the older scholars is to impress upon their minds that 


their example is the example of the school. When some 


harm has been done, the question, “Am I my brother’s 


keeper ?”’ is too often mentally answered in the negative by 


the average boy and the average man. Unless one sees 
his own evils imitated and magnified by others, there is a 
strong temptation to follow the path of the least resistance, 


and to let others take care of themselves; but when the 


older scholars once realize the service they can perform for 
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the school, half of the governing is carried on by them, not 
by talking (at least, to any great extent), but by example, 
in avoiding foolishness and nonsense, in exhibiting quiet, 
pleasing manners, in performing deeds of courtesy, in show- 
ing self-respect and self-control, and manifesting that they 
act not from the principle, “I am as good as you,” but, “ you 
are as good as I.” Every teacher remembers with peculiar 
pleasure those classes whose strength of character has con- 
tributed so largely in drawing out all that was best in the 
younger scholars. 
3.. Subjects to be studied and methods employed. It would 
be impossible to say with certainty which of the ordinary 
subjects taught in school would be most valuable to a 
scholar, even if we knew what would be his occupation in 
later life. One of the leading lawyers in New England said 
that Latin had done more for him than anything else. 
Lincoln, while practising law, devoted much time to geom- 
etry, that he might be able to tell when he had proved a 
point. Some, with Spencer, give the first.place to natural 
science. Believing that a broad basis is needed for every 
scholar, even if he has to study some branches he does not 
like, we would recommend that as far as seems right those 
subjects should be selected which the pupil can himself see 
to be useful, and in which the weak boy will find the least 
temptation to practise deception. We all remember in our 
college days that some of the boys would read over a literal 
translation the night before an examination in Latin or 
Greek, and then answer the questions more from memory 
of the English translation than from any knowledge of the 
- original text. We know of others who would commit to 
memory page after page of psychology, when they acknowl- 
edged, almost boasted, that they knew little or nothing of 
the meaning. This dishonesty, this sham work, was doubt- 
less attributable, in part, to the pupils being required in the 
lower schools to do what seemed to them to be impossible 
or useless, and about which the uncomfortable relation of 
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pupil and teacher prevented them from asking the needed 
information; and in part to the fear of being degraded, 
coupled, perhaps, with a feeling of injustice at seeing others 
required to repeat a whole year’s work on account of failure 
in only a part. Multitudes of examples can be given to 
show that inappropriate material and inappropriate methods 
encourage dishonesty, injure the mind by CONS, and 
create a disgust for really good subjects. 3 

Some branch of manual training, exceedingly useful for 
all boys, is particularly desirable for those who tend to slight 
their work, and make a good appearance with little real 
effort. In Sloyd, for example, the scholar must test all his 
work with the same rule and square with which the teacher 
tests it. If he cuts his wood too short, he must try again. 
If the joint does not fit, nothing will remedy it but honest 
labor. Not only will he acquire an accuracy and honesty 
_ which will pervade all his studies, but this training of the 
hand and eye he will put into immediate use in his home, 
, and it will be useful all his life. He is already becoming a 
skilled laborer. Nothing can be more valuable than artistic © 
work, particularly drawing and painting from nature, to secure 
this same truthfulness. We hail with delight the recommen- 
dation of the committee of ten appointed by the National 
Association of Education, to cut out the puzzling and un- 
practical portions of arithmetic, to draw as far as possible 
the illustrations and problems from familiar objects, to intro- 
duce early in the course simple concrete geometry and the 
elements of algebra as a basis for the more abstract work of 
later years, to apply laboratory methods in science, to com- 
bine with carefully prepared work reading at sight in lan- 
guages. All who have been conversant with these things. 
will testify to the immense gain thus made for honest, inter- 
ested, useful work. 

In all branches the teacher should be free, when it seems 
to him to be the right time, to draw a moral or spiritual les- 
son; or, better yet, let the pupils, if possible, draw it for 
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themselves from the lesson of the day. History and the 
classics present excellent opportunities for analyzing charac- 
ter, and for giving true ideas of God, of the spiritual world, 
and the life after death; the unfailing rules of mathematics 
impress the immutability of all of God’s laws; the sciences 
for every New-Churchman will always have a particular value 
as furnishing a basis for the knowledge of correspondences. 
It is not meant, of course, that a teacher should be perpetu- 
ally looking for opportunities to teach these interior things. 
It would be wearisome and would detract from the other 
uses of the lesson; but an occasional judicious suggestion 
will make the pupil more thoughtful, more anxious to use 
his own judgment, and to see the relation of cause and 
effect. 

_ Before leaving this branch of the ae ect, let me present 
what seems to me to be a practical plan for teaching some 
of our most useful subjects in a practical way. An out-door . 
teacher would be a most valuable addition to any country 
school. For half of the school year the work could be 
done almost entirely outside; for the other half material 
could be brought in for much of the work. Beginning with 
the youngest scholars, and continuing through four or five 
grades, one period each day should be spent with such a 
teacher in the wholesome out-door air. But, some one says, 
how can a teacher instruct successfully a class of sixty or 
seventy scholars out of doors? No teacher ought to have 
any such number inside or outside the school. It leads to 
mechanical, routine work which kills out individuality, keeps 
back all the brightest scholars, or degrades and discourages 
the slowest. We assume that we have small classes. Within 
our schoolyards material can be found to teach successfully 
a large part of arithmetic required for young scholars. They 
could take some of their first lessons in concrete geometry 
in plotting upon the ground all of the common figures, and 
in applying as they get a little older the principles of the 
triangle to measuring the height of buildings and trees, in 
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getting distances, and in calculating areas. The little girl 
enjoys a story about a doll, a picture of a doll, but she would 

rather have a doll herself. The little boy enjoys figuring, 
especially if he can make his own diagram and measure the 
lines to test the accuracy of his work, but he would rather 
take the chain and quadrant in his own hands, measure the 
distance to the foot of the tree and its angular height, and 
then calculate its height in feet. He feels that he has done 
something, and will be eager to show to his parents how he 
can find the height of their house or of any other convenient 
object. This desire to use his knowledge will fix it firmly 
in his mind. 

To say nothing of the gain for beginners in geography, 
| geology, and physics, a great deal of botany and zodlogy can 
be taught without going five minutes distance from many 
schoolhouses. One can see what places and what soil are 
suitable for different kinds of plants, as well as study the 
plant itself ; he can see insects at work in the larva or imago 
state ; he can see fish in the pond and note how they breathe 
and swim ; he can watch the birds in getting their food and 
building their nests. He gets knowledge first hand, and he 
; will not forget it. 
| | The prosiest of us reading the “ Lady of the Lake,” while 
: sitting upon Ben Venue, with beautiful Loch Katrine and 
Ellen’s Isle, the Silver Strand and the Trossachs beneath 
our feet, feel inspired almost as the poet himself, and we 
exclaim in our joy, “O Lord, how manifold are Thy works, 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all.” Will not a child, es- 
pecially if accompanied by a lover of nature, be impressed 
with the beauties of creation and with the marvellous in- 
stincts of created beings, and will not his mind be opening 
even then to see something of the inner meanings of all 
these things and to imbibe the real essence of natural his- 
tory. “And Nature, the old Nurse, took the child upon her 
knee, saying, ‘Here is a — thy Father hath written 
for thee.’ 
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How hard many of us found it to learn anything of corre- 
spondence, because we knew almost nothing of nature, and — 
had not learned that the use of anything was the ~ to its 
correspondence ! 

Art and botany classes do much out of doors ; other 
classes somewhat in many schools. Is not a New-Church 
school a most appropriate place for such work as I have in- 
dicated? To the kindergarten and laboratory methods a 
nature method should be added. Sampson Reed says in his 
«Growth of the Mind”: 

The time may come when the instructor will take the pupil by the 
hand, and lead him by the running streams, and teach him all the prin- 
ciples of science as she comes from her Maker. 

4. Religious Instruction. As the first day of the week 
with Christians is the Sabbath, and as its states should enter 
into all the succeeding days of the week, so. in a lesser de- 
_ gree every morning should be a little Sabbath of preparation 
- for the rest of the day. Before our minds become engrossed 
with cares, the reverential reading of the Word with needed 
explanations, the uniting in the Lord’s Prayer and in singing 
appropriate devotional music, bring us into tranquil states of 
mind receptive of all the good influences of which we are 
capable. The teacher feels a broader sympathy and deeper 
courage. The story of the Saviour’s life and work makes 
him realize that “’T is,” indeed, “by loving, and not by be- 
ing loved, that one can come nearest the soul of another.” 
The scholar enters more quietly upon his task, and waits 
more patiently to see the meaning of the difficult parts. He 
learns how to study without wasting either time or strength. 
_ For all whose parents desire it, not only doctrinal study 

should be provided, but opportunities of listening to and be- 
coming acquainted with well-known New-Church people from 
different sections of our country, and representing different 
walks in life. It is a pleasure to children to meet such men, 
their example and their kindly interest help them to look 
forward with pleasure to becoming members of the Church © 
themselves. 
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Without going further into details, is it not plain that the 
remedy for all the difficulties mentioned, and for others that 
might be mentioned, is unselfish service to others? Use is 
the law of life. With the application of this on the part of 
the pupil, indifference, laziness, dishonesty, desire for show, 
fade away; with the application of this same law the in- 
structor is less anxious about dull intellects and poor mem- 
ories than about wrong desires. In all his work he will 
strive to teach those truths which will best further the Lord’s 
work of developing good affections, with confidence in the 
words: “ A good understanding have all they that do His 
commandments.” The Lord’s life supplies more than a fur- 
nace heat to warm us all through and through, if we will but - 
open the register at our end and let it come. The selfishness 
of the world has cut off the current of the Lord’s life, and 
we have grown cold. Stagnation in business, stagnation in 
school, mean stagnation in our own souls. We have been 
| content with striving to complete half the circle of life, to 
i know and to understand — without applying the other half, 
j to will and to do. 

i To every one who in his heart constantly and fervently 
i] prays, “Teach me to do Thy will,” the answer comes in an 
ii | increased desire for a life brimful of activity and usefulness. 
i | He loses his own life, but finds the Lord’s life. He has won 
Hi the greatest of all victories — the victory over the foes of 
his own household. | | 

| Asa E, Gopparp. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL MISSION OF THE NEW 
CHURCH. 


THE two elements of villain are charity and faith; and 
these belong respectively to the two faculties of the mind, 
the will and the intellect. The intellectual mission of the 
- Church has to do with faith, and yet not as producing faith, 
but as ministering to it. It holds the same relation to faith 
that the rational faculty or plane of the mind holds to the | 
spiritual, and its appeal is therefore to the reason, and not 
immediately to faith. Intellectual conviction of a truth, even 
of a spiritual truth, is not faith unless there enters into it 
something of the motive of good or the recognition of the 
Divine. But that time seems to have come in the develop- 
ment of man and the progress of the historic churches or 
religions of mankind, when the relation of faith to the rational 
faculty is to be an altogether new one, and when therefore 
there is to be an altogether new intellectual mission of the 
Church to mankind. 

Looking at the planes and degrees of the human mind in 
their ascending order, we see first the sensuous or natural 
plane which is that of our knowledge of matter and the — 
world of time and space; above the natural is a spiritual 
plane which takes cognizance of spiritual truths, and is sus- 
ceptible of spiritual motives; but between the two and form- 
ing a nexus and a bridge between them, there is the rational 
- faculty. It is by means of this alone that man can rise 

from the natural to the spiritual plane of thought, because 
the rational faculty is that by which philosophy is possible, 
or a viewing of things from the standpoint of central and 
universal principles; and still more is this necessary to a 
man’s arriving at clear of the and the 
Divine. 


Now the experience of the race hitherto has been that of 
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an imperfect rational connection between the natural and | 
spiritual planes of thought and belief. On the one hand, 
science, starting with nature and its store of facts in the 
natural mind, has stopped at the rational plane, denying that 
there is a higher plane into which to go, and accordingly em- 
ploying the reason only in an endless rearrangement of the 
data of the senses, like the turning of a kaleidoscope, with 
no definite vision of an end or final construction to be 
reached. | | 

On the other hand, religion, in the form of dogma, has 
presented the things of faith directly to the natural mind, 
not through the medium of the rational faculty, but rather 
ignoring or forbidding its use; and therefore the acceptance 
of the supernatural order of truth has hitherto been a blind 
one, and an unreasonable one; so that it has come to be 
synonymous with faith, or a belief in the spiritual, that it is 
something into which reason may not enter, and which, there- 
fore, may be left out of account in all the ordinary rational 
and philosophical employments of the mind. 

This dualism of mental habit, the recognizing by “faith,” 
or in religion, that which, in ordinary scientific and rational 
thinking has no existence, seems to be peculiar to the Chris- 
tian world. The Oriental religions seem to allow for no such 
contradictory and mutually destructive elements. The object 
of their religious faith is a central idea or feature in their ° 
philosophical system. There seems to be, neither with the 
Hindus nor with the Greeks, a plane reached where philoso- — 
phy might not still soar with the hope of ever reaching 
nearer and nearer to the sublime seat of the One and the 
All. Alone in Christendom has the Church said to free 
thought, “Thus far and no farther mayst thou presume to 
inguire ;” and, on the other hand, Science has admitted her 
inability ever to rise above the plane of the transient and 
phenomenal to which our senses have access. 

The new experience upon which the mind of man is now 
entering and which opens the way for an entirely new intel- 
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lectual mission of the Church is cencrines by Swedenborg 
in two significant passages. 

One is that vision wherein was seen a temple over whose | 
_ portal was written Mune licet’ intrare intellectualiter in mys- 
teria fidet, — “ Now it is allowable to enter with the under- 
_ standing into the things of faith.” (T. C. R. 508.) _ 

The other is the statement that in the new age of the 
world which is now dawning “men will enjoy greater free- 
dom of thought about spiritual things” (L. J. 73). That 
Swedenborg’s prophecy in this last statement has come true, 
no observer can deny. So great is the freedom of thought 
now about spiritual things that the question is candidly 
_ raised whether the Christian faith has really any universal 
claim on men’s belief ? and even whether there is any spirit- 
ual order of things in which to exercise what was once called 
the faculty of faith? The subordination of free thought to 
the dictates of dogma seems to have shifted rather to those 
of the scientific leaders and “ higher critics ” on whom would 
seem to have fallen the mantle of infallibility ; and the fun- 
damental concepts of theology and of all religion seem to be 
drifting on the sea of opinion, speculation, and doubt, as if 
there never had been a fixed and orthodox and catholic faith 
in the world. _ 

Even within our experience and memory as New-Church- 
men, and as New-Church ministers, we must have seen the | 
rapid strides of this new spirit of free thought on religious 
_ things. There was a time when the average audience, to 

- whom we would address a mission lecture, were supposed to 
believe the Bible to be in some way a Divine book, and to be 
interested in knowing something about its inspiration and its 
deeper meaning. But now we have to take into account 
rather the presence, if not a majority, of minds who have 
ceased to believe in the Bible as really a Divine book at all, 
and who are ready to challenge you, not on the point of its 
having this or that meaning, but on the point of the possi- 
bility of revelation at all, and who demand first to have it 
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made plain to them that an infinite God could communicate 
with a finite mind, before we undertake to go into a nice 
analysis of the nature of that communication. 

And so with our teaching regarding the nature of God — 
and the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. Whereas for- 
merly we thought it sufficient to explain to those who be- 
lieved in a Divine Trinity how this Trinity could exist in 
Jesus Christ as the One Divine Person of God ; or to those 
who believed that Jesus wrought miracles, what those mir- 
acles meant on their spiritual and Divine side, now we are 
met rather with the demand for a reason for believing that 
there ever was an Incarnation of God in human. nature, or 
for believing that “miracles ever happen.” And whereas 
we used to think that we could gratify the wants of a 
Christian audience in telling them something about the 
nature of the body and of the world in which men will live 
after death, now these things would be listened to by many 
as only pleasant fictions and poems, while they try to con- 
firm themselves in the belief that after death there is neither 
spiritual world, nor body of any kind to live in it, nor even 
any soul that shall survive the dissolution of this body of 

‘Such being the result of the freedom in thinking about 


Spiritual things into which men. have been admitted as a 


necessary experience in order to their entering from the 
stage of adolescence and pupilage into manhood, the intel- 
lectual mission of the Church becomés an imperative neces- 
sity, if the spiritual element, or what is Divine among the 
people, is in any wise to be preserved, and if man is to be 
saved from lapsing into the purely animal and sensual; and 
the provision of this intellectual function of the New Church 
is prophetically indicated in that inscription above quoted, 
Nune licet intrare, etc. With the disturbed and abnormal 


condition comes the remedy for it. The greater mental 


activity is to be met by new mental demands on the part of 
the Church itself. To the rationally awakened mind, spir- 
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itual truth must be presented in rational forms. No longer 
by a blind leap in desperation, but now in steady, calm ad- 
vance, man is “to enter intellectually into the mysteries of 
faith.” 
_ To merely say this in prophecy would be only another 
spiritual delusion, unless there were actually new truths and 
new processes of intellectual investigation of truth opened 
to men now, which were not accessible before. These are 
unquestionably furnished both in the data of experience 
_ from things seen and heard in the spiritual world, and even 
more in the distinctly philosophical principles of the Doc- 
trine of Discrete Degrees as verified through this experience, 
and in the revelation of the internal sense of the Scriptures. 

As affecting man the facts of religion are summed up in 
these two — revelation and salvation. Take these away from 
the admissions a man will make, and religion is henceforth — 
no more a factor in his life. But these facts rest intellect- 
ually upon the three ‘final fundamental concepts of all philo-— 
sophic and natural thought, namely, God, Human Freedom, 
and Immortality — just as these three rest ultimately and ex- 
perimentally on the three concepts of science, Force, Matter, 
and Universal Law. These we may say are the three orders 
of facts which are necessary to form the basis of faith; and 
to establish by rational processes of thought the true rela- 
tion of these great fundamental facts in the minds of men 
who have been vastated of the dogmatic and miraculous 
faith of the past —this we understand to be the intellectual 
mission of the New Church. 

How truly Swedenborg understood this to be so is evident 
not only from his frequent declarations regarding the essen- 
tial necessity of understanding the Doctrine of Degrees if 
men would know anything of the nature of cause, of a spir- 
itual world, of God, and of heaven, but from the fact of his 
having written and published such a work as the “ Angelic 
Wisdom concerning the Divine Love and Wisdom,” which is 
addressed directly to the rational faculty and aims at forming 
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a firm and sound rational basis in the understanding for all 
the superstructure of spiritual doctrine ; but especially may be 
adduced in evidence of Swedenborg’s clear apprehension of 
the intellectual and philosophic mission of the Church, those 
opening chapters of the “True Christian Religion,” which 
treat of the Divine esse and the exzs¢ere, — than which there is 
no profounder philosophic discussion in the world, and which 
is so searching, so universal, so vast and deep in its grasp of 
the great fundamental problems of rational thought, that 
there is hardly a phase of inquiry in all the explorations and 
speculations of the century since that writing, including 


the modern problems of Hegelianism, Agnosticism, Pessi- 


mism, Evolution, Occultism, and modern Platonism, that is 
not there anticipated and given its solution. 

The bearing of this on the question of the sation! duty 
of those who aspire to be teachers and missionaries of the 
New Church must be evident. x 

Men are not to be waited for until they are on the spiritual 
plane of thought before they are addressed in regard to 
spiritual things; they are to be approached in the plane 
where they are, spoken to in their own language, reasoned 
with on the showing of the facts they know, and led by a 
rational way up from the plane of natural and sensuous to 
the plane of spiritual thought and belief. The New Jerusa- 
lem as a system of heavenly doctrine does not remain in 
heaven inviting men to come up to it, but it comes down 
from heaven to be among men, and in order that God may, 
by being in it, dwell among men, and be their God. It is 
remarkable that this should be the closing prophecy of the 
Divine Word ; not that of men’s dwelling in heaven with 


_ God, but that of God’s dwelling on earth with men, and that by | 


means of a system of heavenly truths rationally constructed 
into a holy city, wherein the minds of men may rest and per-:: 
form the uses of spiritual citizenship in the great family of 
God. The New Jerusalem descends to earth, and it is 
among men on earth that it opens its twelve gates and in- | 


‘vites them to enter. 
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And so in approaching the men of this age with a view 

to restoring to them a habitable system of doctrine, we must 
meet them on the plane of the fundamental scientific and . 
philosophical problems. These are, as I have said, God, 
Human Freedom, and Immortality. And because these are 
the fundamental questions of science and philosophy, for 
this very reason they are fundamental questions of theology 
in these days when men are to enter intellectually into the 
things of faith. God, Freedom, Immortality! The concept 
of God involves of course that of creation, and hence the 
doctrine of evolution, and finally that of revelation and sal- 
vation. It lies in the power of the New Church to show 
that revelation follows as a necessary result from the very 
nature of God Himself, being that Word which of the very 
necessity of things was in the beginning; since the very 
nature of infinite, all-originating love is to declare and re- 
veal itself, and the nature of God as being essentially love 
acting by wisdom is the necessary inference from that self- 
activity to which philosophy and all true science must trace 
the activity of all things moved and not self-active. The 
-_self-activity being nothing else than the primary or Divine 
will, the actual all-pervading law of things is, necessarily, the 
_ law or the wisdom by which that Divine will works ; and this 
Divine will and its omnipresent law or wisdom is the Divine 
_ personality itself, since will and wisdom are attributes only 
of person. 
_ The discussion of Human Freedom involves that of the 
nature of man, and the possibility of moral responsibilities, 
from which arises the whole question of the possibility of 
moral right and wrong, and that of the origin, the reason, | 
and the uses of evil in the world. 

Is there but one order with no deviation possible? and is 
man merely a secretly impelled machine, or part of a vast 
machine, moving mechanically, so that what he does or does 
not do, he is not responsible for? and is the world a neces- 
sary evil as being the necessary series of unchangeable 
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cause and effect, out of which there is no escape save that 


of death and annihilation? It is in the power of the New 


Church to show that as the two forces, the centrifugal and © 
the centripetal, are alike necessary to the continued existence 
of the universe, so is the existence of the spiritual universe, 
as a creation from a God of love, dependent on the exercise 
of a free will on the part of man His creature. And this in- 
volves the possibility of human reaction, and so of evil and 
of sin. 

The doctrine of immortality follows from these two pre- . 
mises —God’s love and a world where there may be a re- 
action against that love, and a voluntary reciprocation of it. 


‘On these premises rests the possibility of man’s acquiring a ~ 


spiritual life — his putting on freely a life from above and so 
preparing himself for an eternal life in heaven as the real- 
ized end or purpose of creation. At the same time evil be- 
comes subservient to good, and its existence a proof of the 
love of a Creator who could not be content with insensible, 
mechanical, non-moral objects, but sought His own satisfac- 
tion in the endowment of His creature with that which must 
be the source of his highest satisfaction, that of living and 
loving freely, which means the constant exercise of absolute 
freedom. Immortality, on the ground of possibility of real- | 
izing the ends of creation, follows, as a logical consequence, 
the postulate of the nature of God as love, and the freedom 
of man. 

The doctrine of human freedom involving the principle of 
the finite as the infinite rendered not itself, and so the pos- 
sibility of reaction, leads to the necessary admission of a 
creation by discrete degrees. The existence of matter as of 
itself inert and dead, while yet the whole universe is per- 


_ vaded by the perpetual motion of spiritual causes and Divine 
ends, demands the recognition of a trinal essence in all. that 


is. 
The motion of all things is seen to be in accordance with 
an omnipresent law, and resulting from an inmost self-activity. 
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Finally, these fundamental intellectual or philosophical 
concepts — God, Human Freedom, and Immortality — when 
thus seen to be clearly in harmony with reason itself, must 
lead up to the religious doctrines of revelation and salvation. 
For whereas it has hitherto been the wont of the Church to 
argue from revelation the existence and nature of God, say- 
ing, “ There is a God, and He is of such and such a quality, 
because the Bible so declares,” now it is possible from the 
nature of God as rationally admitted and seen, to argue as to 
the necessity of revelation, and as to the manner the revela- 
tion must assume, namely, that of the veiling of the infinite 
_in the finite by a series of symbols or parables taken out of 
nature and the language of man. 

Salvation is equally seen to be the necessary corollary or 
sequence to the concepts of human freedom and of immor- 
tality ; for, since human freedom necessarily involves the 
possibility of disobedience and violation of the laws of spir- 
itual health, so salvation or spiritual healing is the Divine 
means of securing man’s happiness in a way consistent with 
his fullest freedom. This, too, involves revelation, as the 
placing before man the laws of a goodness higher than the 
dictates of his own nature, which, by an effort of his own 
free will, he may make the laws of his life, even to the put- 
ting down of the evil into which, by his own or his inherited 
transgression, he has fallen. 

Thus through the rationally grounded concepts of God, or 
the Self-Activity, Freedom, and Immortality, men may be 
brought to the religious doctrines of revelation and salva- 
tion, and so may be enabled to enter ae into the 
mysteries of faith. 

But religion in its downward reach need not now stop at 
these philosophical concepts, the Self-Active First Cause, 
Human Freedom; and the Soul’s Immortality; for as these 
are the philosophical or rational ultimates of the religious 
concepts of revelation and salvation, so do those philosophi- 
cal concepts, on the other hand, find their ultimates in the 
still lower scientific concepts, those which form the basis of 
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all scientific thought of the present day, namely, Force, Mo- 
tion, and Uniform Law. As it is the aim of philosophy to 
translate these ideas into those of the Self-Active First, 
Freedom, and the Immortal, Supernatural Soul-world, so re- 
ligion lifts both these planes of effect and of cause up to 
the plane of end, that is of revelation and salvation, or 
heaven as the end of creation. a 

That the New Church is enabled to so conduct the rational 
mind must follow from the declarations of the doctrines re- 
garding the relation of the rational plane as a medium be-— 
tween the natural and the spiritual, and regarding the 
rationality of the truths themselves now revealed to the New 
Church. In other words we are distinctly taught that the 
law of discrete degrees is the fundamental law of all science 
and of all philosophy and of all theology, and that in accord- 
ance with this law revelation is now made of the nature 
of God, of creation, of all the universe spiritual and natural, 
of the ming of man, of the meaning of nature, and the pur- 
pose of human life. The city lieth four square; its length 
is as large as its breadth; because its truths are all such 
as can be squared with experience. We are to learn these 
truths by applying them, and things so learned are believed, 
and things so believed can be taught. But it will be idle 
for us to think that we are serving thus to build a high-. 
way from Assyria into Egypt, so long as we merely contem- 
plate these things as possible, and do not actually attempt 
them in our missionary efforts in the world of public thought ~ 
and inquiry. Swedenborg did not contemplate them — he 
used them. It is not enough that we accept as a fine bit of 
mental analysis the description Swedenborg gives of the in- 
termediate relation of the rational between the lower and the 
higher planes of the human mind ; what we must do is to 
go out and prove that this is so by actual experience. 

In that wonderful exposition of the internal sense of the 
prophecy regarding “the highway from Egypt to Assyria, 
whereby the Assyrian shall come into Egypt and the Egyptian 
into Assyria, and they shall both serve together, and Israel 
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shall be a third with Egypt and Assyria, a blessing in the 
midst of the land,’ Swedenborg says that this means that 
the rational plane of the mind will be opened by means of 
scientific truths in order that man may view the knowledges — 
of natural science rationally and thus intelligently; Egypt 
meaning the scientific faculty of the natural mind, and 
Assyria the rational ; and that by Israel or a third with these 
- and a blessing in their midst, is meant the admission into 
both these of spiritual light. (A. E. 654.) 

We have on the one hand the scientific world about us all 
on the plane of monism, which is the name now given to 
what Swedenborg would call “thinking by a continuous de- 
gree” about matter and spirit ; or, what is the same thing, 
trying to reach the summit of a mountain by running vigor- 
ously around its base, or trying to find the ideas in a man’s 
mind by dissecting his brain. Such is the monistic thought 
of the day ; it matters little whether it resolves all mind into 
brain and motions of the brain, as do our occidental scien- 
tists, or all matter into an abyss of unconscious mind, as do 
the oriental mystics; both are equally in need of the doc- 
trine of the discrete degrees of end, cause, and effect, as 
existing in everything that is, and so of the great Trinity of 
love, wisdom, and use, by which alone the universe, as a 
whole, is and exists. 

There are, on the other hand, the new hie truths 
which are now presented to man as accessible by reason, 
- and as in perfect accord with all truth of the natural order. 
To lead men by reasoning from truths of nature into a no- 
where or nescience is one thing ; to lead them by means of 
- scientific and philosophical thought up to the ‘ferra firma of 
these great fundamental truths of religion is another. 


For the rational faculty is formed by things known, but both from 
that which is spiritual, since all intelligence of truth, and all applications 
of knowledges to truth are really from heaven and from the Lord; and 
the spiritual is that from which what is scientific and what is rational 
are applied to genuine truth. (A. E. 388.) 


That the intellectual data and foundations of faith are not 
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the spiritual faith itself was said at the outset, and need not 
be explained to those who know it to be the office of the in- 


tellect to enter into truth independently of the will’s actual 


affections, at the same time that the truth thus intellectually 
grasped never becomes a principle of man’s life until received 
also into the will. But Swedenborg, before he became a theo- 
logian, was a philosopher, and he tells us that it was for the 
same reason that the apostles of our Lord were fishermen 
before being called to their spiritual mission. So, according 
to his ability, should every New-Church minister and mis- 
sionary endeavor to become a philosopher in order to his 
becoming a true and helpful theologian or teacher of spirit- 
ual truth. Israel is no blessing in the midst of the land ex- 
cept it be in the way of this great commerce of rational and 
scientific thought, and to be there the missionary must see 
all spiritual truths not alone from their Divine and we might 
say miraculous side, but also from their human and rational 
side; for so only can “the scientific and the rational be ap- 
plied to genuine truth.” ) 


The effort of this paper has been to show that the in- | 


tellectual foundations of faith have today to be laid anew; 


- and that the means for so doing are at hand in what may be 


called the philosophical principles embodied in the New- 
Church doctrines, and that the intellectual mission of the 


Church is accomplished only so far as by learning the states 


of men in their existing doubt and uncertainty and question- 
ing — which indeed is revealed equally in their most dog- 
matic and presumptive assertions of what they would call 


“final truths,” as in their more modestly proclaimed hypoth- 


eses and theories —our writers and speakers are enabled to 
meet them on their own ground, and in comprehensible lan- 
guage to offer to their rational contemplation and estimation 
principles of truth such as have not been offered them be- 


fore, and which will inyite them by their very rationality, | 


their universality and sf¥stematic harmony, to pursue this new 
and upward way into/the mysteries of faith. | 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Dr. Strone, Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance of the 
United States, but voices the opinions of many modern 
Chena, when he says “we are living in extraordinary 
times’ — “a period of transition characterized by uncer- 
tainty and anxiety, difficult problems and great opportuni- 
ties.” And perhaps most thinkers would agree with him 
when he says that “ we are entering on a new era of which 
the twentieth century will be the beginning and for which 
the nineteenth century has been a preparation. . . . The 
great movements which characterize the nineteenth century 
generally suggest, not finality or completeness, but rather 
beginnings. Many and great as have been the changes of 
this century, there is reason to ee that those of the next 
will be even more and greater.” (New Era, p. 1.) | 

Let us briefly consider some of these oman as a study 
of the signs of the times. 

1. The industrial change occasioned by machinery. We 
can scarcely touch a thing that is not affected by it. Hand 
labor is disappearing from the earth; machinery is taking its 
place. This, in the Lord’s hands, lies at the foundation of 
all our transformations of external life and character. Man 
and beast are laying down excessive toil in the pathway of 
steam and electricity. Say what you will of the duration of 
the sentence pronounced in the Garden of Eden, he is a dull 
student of the times who does not see that a remedy for 
the literal part of it at least is being provided. The severity 
of the words, “By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread,” begins to fade, and the light begins to break through 
the angry clouds, when the steam plough starts into the field, 
_and the steam flour-mill pours out its snowy treasure for the 
steam locomotive and the ocean steamer to bear swiftly 
around the earth, almost before hungry mouths can offer a 
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prayer of thanksgiving to the Source of blessings. Yes, by 
such instrumentalities, the Lord Jesus, our Saviour, is eman- 
cipating man from excessive toil, and providing a bountiful 
basis for the realization of higher blessings. 7 

But how about strikes and wars and rumors of wars be- 
tween capital and labor? Machinery seems to be cruel in- 


-» stead of merciful to the laborer when she takes away his 


work. This would be true if she took away his bread also, — 
and if no higher forms of human activity and usefulness 
could be provided to engage his powers. But the fact, in 
the first instance at least, is the opposite—she pours out 
an ever increasing abundance of blessings. The wealth 
of the United States increased seventeen billions of dollars 


in ten years between 1880 and 1890. Nearly a billion and 


a half of dollars a year was produced, above what was re- 
quired by the whole population to live upon during the year. 
Mr. Mulhall in his book entitled “The Growth of American 


_ Industries and Wealth” (p. 59), estimates that the producing 
_ power of the United States in 1888 had become equal to a 


force of 333,000,000 of men. Then it is not the fault of 
machinery if the condition of the laborer is not growing 
better, and if higher forms of useful activity are not pro- 
vided. Hence, if it is not his own fault, and in many cases 


_ we know it is not, it must be the fault of our social condi- 


tions. 
2. This brings us to a consideration of another class of 

great changes. For while it is by no means perfect, yet the — 
republic is the incoming and rapidly developing form of — 
society. What higher forms are hidden in the future we will 
not now consider. The power of civil government is passing 
from the king to the people ; we might almost say has passed, 
for even in the old monarchies of Europe the people possess 
a great deal of power. We remember the famous words 
spoken by Gladstone, a few years ago, to the Queen of 
England. When he presented for her signature a bill which 
was displeasing, the queen, pressed to sign it, drew herself 
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up and said, “Sir, Iam the queen of England.” Gladstone 
replied, “You are, and this [pointing to the bill] is the 
will of the people of ‘England. ” The signature was written. 
The people governed their queen. | 

But this change in government is but the outside of the 
matter, after all. Within it we find human slavery disap- 
pearing, and a jealous regard for freedom springing up. It 
is true that a great deal is left to be done. A few years ago 
the institution of property in men, the time-honored right to 
own men as slaves, was attacked, and after a great struggle 
was overthrown. Today the institution of property is again 
being attacked. Henry George and his followers, whether 
wisely or not, are assailing the right to private property in. 
land, as curtailing the freedom of men to labor and to live, — 
and therefore making them the alleged slaves of the land- 
owners. The followers of Carl Marx carry this argument 
further, and urge that private ownership in either land or 
machinery, that is, private wealth of any kind used in pro- 
~ duction, enslaves men; while, on the other hand, Christian 
Socialists come forward urging the brotherhood in Christ and 
the Golden Rule as the principle by which the property in- 
stitution is to be purified of all abuses, and the republic © 

brought to perfection. They, in a sense, abolish all rights 
in private property, while still retaining it, by teachiftig the 
doctrine of stewardship, claiming that it all belongs to the 
_Lord and should be held in trust by men, to be used faith- 
fully in His service for the benefit of mankind. 

Now, while this sounds impractical to the ears of the 
business world, and while much that is crude and often false — 
is mingled in these reform theories, still beneath it -all shall — 
we not find the teachings of the Lord Jesus to be the leaven 
secretly working towards good social changes? Let us not 
' forget that this is Christian civilization which is making won- 
derful progress in our times, and with which no civilizations 
of the past can be compared. Every scholar knows that a 
- civilization owes all its powers to the principles and ideals 
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furnished by the religion lying at the heart of it. It is the 
practical working out of the Christian religion which has 
brought codperation forward with such rapid strides, to put 
to flight the old-time doctrines of competition. John Rus- 
kin has been laughed at for opposing Ricardo’s theory of 
competition with the Golden Rule; but the growth of codp- 
erative industries and business methods is now turning the 
ridicule to the other side. The business world is becoming 
coéperative, instead of competitive, and is thus practically 
adopting Christian principles in spite of itself and all its old 
theories. 

3. Lifting our thoughts to a higher —_ of social science, 
we find a practical compassion and consideration for the 
welfare of the weak and degraded steadily rejecting the 
maxims of evolution concerning the survival of the fittest 
—a theory~ which none of us, however wedded to scientific 
evolution, would wish to see applied in enlightened and hu- 


mane systems of civilization. Humanity is triumphing over 


brutality, education over ignorance, in the relations of man- 
kind. The same great changes which are going on in the 
industrial world are entering into our philanthropies. We 
have learned pretty well the lesson not to toss the copper to 
the beggar, as Drummond says,* because true charity con- 
sists in doing a great deal more or in doing nothing at all. 
And because kind hearts cannot behold misery or any form 
of human degradation without the awakening of compassion ~ 
and a desire to help, society as a whole is combining and > 
codperating to do a great deal more than to toss coppers to 
beggars on the street. 

The next thought in the evolution of philanthropy has 
been, to build great institutions, endow them, hire profes- 
sional superintendents and matrons, and so provide for the 


needy, and then go about our business and our pleasures. | 
_ But the question has been raised whether this is enough, - 


whether it does not tend to make a bad matter worse by 
*“ The Greatest Thing in the World,” p. 160. 
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making institutional paupers in the place of street beggars, 
and by widening the gap between the rich and the poor. 
And so philanthropy is taking on a still newer phase. The 
college settlement is the leading sign of the times in philan- 
‘thropy. Educated men and women go down into the slums 
of our cities, not to dispense alms; not to superintend in- 
stitutions which provide material comforts for “ the worthy 
poor,” so called ; but to live with the people who live there, 
and give themselves in friendship to them; to be good 
neighbors to all about them and give and receive every 
neighborly kindness, interest, and sympathy; to become a 
leaven of good citizenship, and intelligence, and honesty, and 
thrift in neighborhoods where just that is lacking and is 
sorely needed. The old sense of superiority and pride is 
thus disappearing and recognition of the universal brother- 
hood of men is taking its place. The essential manhood — 
even of the needy is recognized. And as one’s true man- 
hood can be realized only in powers of useful service, it is 
not considered enough any longer to help others to help 
themselves ; but they must be enabled to become a part of 
the great army of helpers. To help others to become help- 
ers will be the motto of the new philanthropy. - 

4. And, finally, the Church has not escaped this great tide 
of change. The liberty and enlightenment which men are 
beginning to enjoy in things secular they will insist upon 
having in things sacred. With the despotism of the king 
must fall the despotism of the priest: Reason is taking the 
place of authority. There has been a great revival of Bible 
study. The theologies of the past have been quite forsaken, 
and a turning to the Lord Jesus in the Gospels, as the 
only One qualified to speak with authority, has come instead. 
Christology is the new theology. The new Christocentric 
movement is recognized as the great forward movement of 
our day. The universal cry ringing through the church is, 
«Back to Christ.” He has, within a generation almost, be- © 
come the great centre of interest, and instead of writing 
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dogmatic treatises on religion the scholars have turned their 
pens to writing lives of Christ. Every eye is beholding Him. 
Even they who pierced Him are beginning to wonder if they 
have not made a mistake. The churches are emerging from 
the creeds of the dark ages, and, learning from Him the 


spirit of a Christian life, are beginning to reach out arms of 


love instead of inflexible standards of faith to the world and © 
to one another. And in other folds of religion His voice. 
begins to be heard. All the world over there is a movement 
towards the one fold of the one Shepherd. Mr. Froude 
wrote for the North-American Review, December, 1879: 

In every corner of the world there is the same phenomenon of the 
decay of established religions. . .. Among the Mohammedans, Jews, . 
Buddhists, Brahmins, traditionary creeds are losing their hold. An in- 
tellectual revolution is sweeping over the world, breaking down estab- 
lished opinions, dissolving foundations on which historical faiths have 
been built up. 

Now what shall we discern in these signs of the times ? 
All the religions of former generations are passing away, and 
together with them the old theologies and creeds of Chris- 
tianity itself are crumbling into dust. The heavens and the ~ 
earth of former religions are passing away, and what is left? | 
The Bible and Jesus Christ. While old religions are dying 
and have no powers of resurrection, the Bible and Jesus 
Christ have sprung up into new life. A new Christianity 
has risen from the death and ashes of the old, and with the 
Gospel spreading into every corner of the earth, the nations © 
on every side are gathering into the light of it. This, more 
than anything else, is the significance of the recent World’s 
Parliament of religions. It was the gathering of the Gen- 
tiles to see the light of this new-era religion, and it was in 
response to the invitation of the New Christian Church that. 
the representatives of the religions of the past, including the 
old Christian Church, assembled to gather up all that remains 


of truth and goodness which may serve as a common basis 


or foundation for the universal religion of the future, which — 
sooner or later will be found to be the New Christianity. 
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Christian scholars of the various denominations are in the 
habit of associating all these signs with the second coming 
of the Christ. Nearly all seem to feel that the time of the 
Second Advent is drawing near. Dr. Strong calls his last 
book, “ The New Era; or, The Coming Kingdom.” To what 
extent the leading scholars of today hold to a visible coming 


_ of the Christ in the literal clouds of our earthly sky, I have 


not been able to find out. In their writings upon the sub- 
ject they give little indication of a change of view. They 
use the stereotyped expressions of the past, and leave it for 
us to infer that they have no higher view. And yet I doubt 
not that all recognize that there is such a thing as a spiritual 
coming of Christ to the individual soul. In every orderly 
religious experience there are practically two comings of 
Christ. We first learn about Him from the Gospels. He 
becomes to us the historic Christ, the ideal humanity, the 
perfect Son of Man whom we adore and strive to imitate ; 
and as we adopt His precepts as the true principles of con- 
duct, we delight to be called after His name, Christians. But 
gradually the eternal significance of His life and character 
unfolds for us. The Son of God appears to us within this 
Son of Man. It is, to be sure, a subjective experience. We 
feel the eternal love knocking for entrance into our hearts, 
the eternal wisdom demanding admission into our thoughts, 
and the eternal goodness claiming a right to our lives and 
characters, and in this we recognize the spiritual presence of 
Jesus. The same Divine Spirit is finding access to us which 
once lived in outward form for a few brief years with Mary at’ 
Nazareth or with the fishing folks at Capernaum, and became 
forever enshrined in-the letter of Holy Writ. By means of 
the Gospel record of that life we realize the blessings of the 
First Advent, and by means of prayer, meditation, and a life 
of obedience we realize the blessings of the Second Advent. 
Christ becomes for us not only a historic ideal, but a real, 
living, spiritual presence also, providing for all our wants, 
and inspiring us to onward and upward endeavor. Frederick 
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W. Robertson, England’s greatest preacher, in his 
sermons, says: 

The Second Advent of Christ is supposed by some to mean an appear- 
ance of Jesus in the flesh to reign and triumph visibly. Others who feel 
that the visual perception of His form would be a small blessing, and 
that the highest and truest presence is always spiritual and realized by 
the spirit, believe that His advent will be a coming in power. (Ser- 
mons, First Series, X.) : 

It is such a coming in power that we are beholding today, 
if we are reading the signs of the times aright. This is 
what all these great changes mean ; the new earth of modern 
science being given by means of steam and electricity; the - 
new order of society, with its growth of liberty and reason, 
provided for by the republic ; the new light shining into our 
industrial world substituting codperation for competition ; the 
new wisdom ennobling our philanthropies and making them 
personal instead of mechanical; the new love warming and 
exalting our churches and filling them with the cry, “ Back 
to. Christ,” which when heard aright really says, “ Forward 
in Christ.” Yes; after all these centuries He has come 


: again, and we are only trimming our lamps and going forth 


to meet Him. And do we not hear His greeting in the 
words, saying, “Behold, I make all things new.” A new 
heaven, and a new earth, and a holy city; a New Jerusalem 
descending into the minds and hearts of men. All these 
things are coming to pass because the Lord has come again 
with a revelation of the deeper, spiritual truths of Christian- 


ity contained within the letter of His Holy Word — because 


the Lamb has loosed the seven seals, executed a great judg- 
ment in the world of spirits, and formed the new Christian 
heaven from which He is sending down the New Christian 
Church. | 

And He spake to them a parable: Behold the fig tree, and all the 
trees; when they now shoot forth, ye see and know of your own selves 
that summer is now nigh at hand. So likewise ye, when ye see these 
things come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. 
(LUKE xxi. 29 ¢¢ Seq.) 

Henry Cuinton Hay. 
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$WEDENBORG AS A SCIENTIST. 


: [The foot-notes to this article were kindly prepared by Prof. F. W. Very, of 
Allegheny Observatory, Pennsylvania. ED.] ; 


For a quarter of a century, more or less, we have felt it — 
both our pleasure and duty to call attention to the remark-— 
_ able foresight and anticipating originality of Swedenborg’s 
genius as a natural philosopher; and the more we penetrate 
the vast temple of natural truth which he has reared almost 
with his own hands, the. more we discover of that sublime 
and magnificent vision of the universe which his compre- 
hensive mind seems to have grasped in its wide entirety as 
to universal principles. Whilst cautiously treading in his 
footsteps we seem to be traversing untrodden paths, and gaz- 
ing on regions unknown and unnamed; and whilst from 
some elevated spot he seems to beckon us on with the confi- 
dence of a guide, whose familiar explorations inspire us with 
a desire to follow his advance, yet we fear our own ability to 
either follow or return. 

Not only with professed aula and disciples, but with 
enemies, this fear to either advance or follow has, more 
than any other cause, contributed to produce the neglect to 
. which his scientific works in general have been so long -con- 
signed by those whose imperative duty it was and is to study 
them and become familiar with their contents, and if un- 
worthy of adoption to consign them to oblivion. Posterity, 
better educated, informed, and disposed, will look back and 
wonder at the phenomenon that friends and enemies alike 
ignored the fact, and refused to claim or admit that his 
scientific works had opened out a single new path worthy of 
acceptance, except in the realms of speculation and religious 
fancy ; and that no claim to the discovery of a new fact, or a 
new law, could be enumerated and proven in his favor. In 
fact, Swedenborg has already suffered more from injudicious © 
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neglect than he will ever suffer from injudicious ‘praise ; 
and he has been better defended and protected from in- 
discreet praise and untrue eulogy by those who urge his 
scientific claims, than he willever be protected from unjust 
censure and malicious depreciation by those who are either 
incompetent to judge, or else who refuse to examine the 
grounds on which such claims are based. We believe the 
time will come when his scientific and philosophical works 
will be pronounced the most striking literary phenomena of 
the age succeeding that in which Newton lived. Our pres- 
ent object is to call attention to a leading fundamental 
principium set forth in his notable work “ The Principia,” in 
relation to the distribution of orbs in the Solar System. 

According to the Nebular theory of Laplace the sun was 
originally a nebulous mass of vapor undergoing condensation, 
the entire mass contracting under the influence of gravita- 
tion, gradually increasing its rotative velocity and tempera- 
ture, the inner parts becoming more compact, with a higher 
velocity, until at length the outer, less active and least con- 
densed, were separated and left as an outer ring, which ulti- 
mately weakened in some parts more than others and finally 
broke and collapsed, becoming a planetary globe, moving in 
the same direction as when it first became detached from 
the original mass. Thus the Nebular Theory supposes that a — 
number of planets were formed on the same plan, by being 
detached successively from the solar mass and left at their 
present distances from the central luminary. 

According to Swedenborg, planetary bodies originated 
near the solar equatorial surface, by the disruption of a 
crustaceous belt into a number of fragments or parts, differ- 


‘ing in both volume and density, there being as many frag- 


ments or parts as there are planets in the solar system. 
Swedenborg’s theory assumes that there was but one such 
chaos, whilst the Nebular Theory assumes that there have 
been as many as there are planets in the system. Our most 
eminent physical astronomers who have attentively studied 
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the belts of Saturn affirm that they originally formed one 
mass. It usually appears as two rings, with a dark inner — 
ring nearest the planet. At different times it has been seen 
with a number of open spaces as if divided into concentric 
layers ;* but Prof. Bond thinks that the supposed openings 
are not to be taken as indicating as many rings, but as evi- 
dence of irregular openings and closings of new spaces in 
the thickness and thinness of the rings. The maximum 
number of rings is fixed at twenty. In its normal condition 
_ the ring of Saturn has but one well defined opening. Even 
the dark innermost ring discovered by Mr. Bond of Cam- 
bridge — which is perfectly distinct from and disconnected 
with the old two outer rings—even that has been seen to 
be divided into two or more rings. The multiplicity of rings 
is doubtless only an appearance due to a material fluctuation, 
like immense tidal waves in the main ring itself, produced 
by the action of the satellites moving outside the ring. 

At present the ring is held together by the attraction of 
the primary. But should disruption set in from any cause,t 
Prof. Pierce and others have expressed the opinion that the 
different sections of the ring would accumulate at the aphe- 
lion and a number of satellites be formed of different vol- 
_ umes and density, and that the liberated masses would grad- 
ually recede from the primary and take their place in the 
system amongst those already located there, according to 


* Bond’s observation of transient gaps in the rings of Saturn is a very deli- 
cate one, and has not been confirmed with the best instruments. Neverthe- 
less, the occasional formation and closing of such gaps is by no means an 
improbable thing; and in any case the rings, whether few or many, must be 


composed of discrete particles. 


t We should rather say that the frequent recurrence of acceMiratens or re- 
tardations, produced by the attraction of satellites, whose periods of orbital 
revolution are nearly commensurate with those of certain members of an 
already disrupted but uniformly distributed ring, must eventually dissipate the 
ring system, some portions being carried outward to form one or more sat- 
ellites beyond Roche’s limit, within which no body of any 7 can resist 
the tidal disrupting iniuenoe of the great — 
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their relative densities. It does not follow that this is a 
second chaos in the Saturnian system, it may be only the 
vestige of a chaos out of which the eight satellites of this sys- 
tem were originally formed, the-innermost portions of the 


ring not being broken up and distributed at the. same time es 


as the outer. 
But whether it be the vestige of an original chaos, or it be 


a second, the theory of Swedenborg will admit either. It is 


more in relation to the mode of distribution —their excur- 
sion from the primary to their destined place in the system 
—that now attracts our attention. The Swedenborgian 
Theory stands out distinct from all others, and more espe- 
cially from the Nebular Theory of Laplace. - Swedenborg 
says the planets gradually receded from the central body, and 
that satellites did the same in relation to their primaries. 
Astronomers of eminence are coming to regard this theory 
with favor, and advocate it as one of the most fruitful sources 
of a comprehensive theory of the universe. 

Recently Sir Robert S. Ball, F. R. S., now of Cambridge 
Observatory, applied this theory to the origin and destiny of 
the moon in its relation to the earth. His essay bore the 


somewhat poetic title, “A Glimpse Through the Corridors 


of Time,” and he carries the imagination back to the very 


-remotest recesses of terrestrial and lunar antiquity, his | 
main object being to prove that the moon had its birth 


in the formation of a terrestrial belt around the equatorial 


zone, which collapsed into a planetary orb, and then gradu- 
ally receded from the primary that gave it birth. He says:. 


At the critical epoch to which our retrospect extends, the length of the 
day was only a very few hours. I cannot tell you exactly how many. It 
seems to have been more than two and less than four. If we call it 
three hours we shall not be far from the truth. The day could never 
have been much less. If the rate of rotation exceeds this limit the equa- 
torial regions of the earth could no longer cling together. It can be 
shown that the rotation of the earth when on the point of rupture cor- 
responds to a length of the day somewhere about the critical value of 
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three hours. At aless rate than three hours the centrifugal force would 
break up the equatorial regions and destroy the earth’s surface. At 
length the cohesion of the molten matter of the earth could no longer re- 
sist; a separation took place; one portion consolidated to form our 
present earth; the other portion consolidated to form the moon. 

At that epoch the moon must have been so close to the earth that the 


two bodies were almost touching. Hence some millions of years ago the 


moon completed its journey in a week, instead of twenty-eight days as at 
present. Looking back earlier still, we find the month has dwindled 
down to a day, then down to a few hours, until at that wonderful epoch 
when the moon was almost touching the earth, the moon spun round the 
earth once every three hours. 

Looking back I see our earth to be a noble pore as it is at present ; ; 
but it is incandescent and in a molten state; its day and night amount 
only to three hours instead 6f twenty four. Almost touching this chaotic 
mass is another, much smaller, and equally chaotic body. Around the 
earth I see this small body rapidly rotating. The two revolve together. 
This is the picture I wish to present to you as “ A Glimpse Through the 
Corridors of Time.” But this condition could not last; it was a state of 
unstable equilibrium. Either the moon must fall back to the earth or 
move away. The moon exists to show that it did not return, but com- © 
menced its outward journey. As it recedes its period increases also. It 
began with three hours and it has increased until our present month of 
656 hours. 

The rotation of the iti also modified. Directly the moon receded, 


the earth was no longer under an obligation to keep the same face thereto, 


and its length of day increased from three hours to twenty-four. 


Now compare this statement and theory with the henry 
of Swedenborg in his “ Principia :” * 


Our earth pursued its course from the sun to its ultimate orbit. At 
first it described only small circles, then gradually larger. It measured 
out years of short duration, nay, it could comprise a whole age within | 
the limits of our present year; but they gradually extended to their pres- 
ent limits. 


* The hypothesis of the formation and outward progression of planets and 
satellites from fluid primaries, which was first stated by Swedenborg, though 
mainly on grounds of analogy to elemental progressions, and without any 
argument from the theory of gravitation, leads to results which are similar to 
those demanded by the theory of tidal friction, afterwards applied by Kant to 
account for the synchronous, orbital, and rotational periods of the moon, and 
subsequently elaborated and virtually demonstrated by Ferrel, Geo. Davidson, 
Ball, and others. 
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An entire chapter is devoted to the “ Progression of the 
Earth” from the sun to the orbit it now occupies, and another 
chapter follows devoted to the primitive condition of the earth 
during its recession from the sun, called “On Paradise,” in 
which the theory of its increasing progression and extension 
of its year and day is set forth in detail. In another work, 


«The Worship and Love of God,” the origin ‘of the Solar 


System is set forth in a condensed form, but the theory of 
a chaotic ring giving birth to the planets, and their excur- 
sion from the sun to their place in the system, is identically 
the same as given in the “ Principia,” and the same as set 
forth by Prof. Ball. In this work Swedenborg says: 


The case was the same on our earth when its distance from the sun 
was a middle space, and when its years were scarce equal to months of 
our time, and its day scarce equal to two of our hours. 


The notable feature in this case is the fact that Prof. Ball 
represents this theory of planetary distribution to their 


orbits by recession from their primaries as a new theory. 
He says: | 


At that epoch the moon must have been so close to the earth that the | 
_ two bodies were almost touching. I dare say this striking result will 


come upon many with surprise when they hear it for the first time. It 
was, I know, with great surprise, that I myself read of it | not many 
months ago. But the evidence is unimpeachable. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
‘betetors makes the birthday of our earth to be “scarce 
equal to two of our hours.”* This is mathematically correct. 
We know experimentally that the centrifugal force at the 
equator is y}g the force of gravity. And the time in which 


*In making this statement, Swedenborg evidently did not consider that, at 


the time of the lunar disruption, our earth must have been highly heated, and © 


hence more expanded than now. Its equatorial portions, therefore, could not 
have rotated as rapidly as once in two hours, but would have had more nearly 


the period assigned by Ball. 
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the earth must revolve on its axis in order that centrifugal — 
force at the equator may equal the force of gravity, is 7, of 
its present period of 24 hours. Hence #4 = 1 hour, 24 
minutes, 42 seconds, or less than two hours, as stated by 
Swedenborg. 


S. BESWICK. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


IS THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE IRRELIGIOUS? 


THERE are many persons who are feeling that the old interpre- : 


tations of religion are sadly out of date. They feel that they are 
not only out of date, but out of harmony, out of sympathy with 
the spirit of our times. Undeniably there is at the present time 
a great intellectual movement. Men are thinking for themselves. 
The man of today does not stand in fear of religion. He is not 


afraid of being called a “freethinker,” nor “ original,” nor a 


“heretic.” He is more apt to fear lest he should be called re- 
ligious, ar conservative, or a devoted Churchman. The man with 
“ original ideas,” fearless in running counter to long-cherished 
opinions and beliefs, broad and “advanced” in his interpreta- 
tions — such is the man whom the spirit of the age largely ap- 
proves. Such is the interesting character who walks our streets, 
who is heard in our universities, who wins the companionship of 
young men, who produces so much of the literature of our day, 
who occasionally looks into our churches. Some would call him 
irreligious. To many the modern spirit is an unbelieving spirit. 
We draw the outline of this nineteenth century figure rudely ; 
and yet the reader will doubtless be able to recognize him read- 
ily. Accomplished, earnest, chivalric, hating shams, hating nar- 
rowness, impatient with conventionalities in religion and in soci- 
ety — this spirit of the age at once fascinates and perplexes, and 
is pointed at both as a model and as a warning. The Church 


especially is perplexed by him. Is he friend or foe? Does he | 


wish to destroy or to fulfil? Should he be denounced, or is he to 
be met amicably? He has his record of achievements ; he has 
his culture, and his splendid capacity, his plans and his efforts for 
the common weal. But his nature is high-spirited and indepen- 
dent. He rejoices in his opinions, in his scholarship, and in his 
work. 

There are many who call this spirit irreverent. They look 


about and cry in despair: “ This is a sceptical age! Faith is dy- | 
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ing out! It is vanishing from our universities! It is not so 
strong as formerly among the people! It is wavering in some 
parts of the Church itself! Men are abusing their intellectual 
and spiritual liberties! They are giving up the Bible! They 
are running after every new thing!” 

It is easy to take alarm at such cries. It is easy to conclude 
either that there is something fatally defective with religion, or 
with our age. We should be slow to adopt either of these con- 
clusions. We should be slow to conclude that our age is not at 
heart a religious age. If the New-Church aphorism be true, 
namely, that “all religion has relation to the life, and that the 
life.of religion is to do good,” then the most untrue thing that 
we may say of our time or generation is that it is irreligious. To 
us the beautiful and inspiring thing about the spirit of our times 
is, that with all its intellectual independence and its impatience 
with forms and traditional beliefs, it is at heart deeply and even | 
_ passionately in earnest for righteousness. It is neither indifferent 
nor blind to sin. There is no movement that looks to the re- 
moval of some injustice or some evil, that is not warmly es- 
poused. What is more significant, there is not a day which passes 
that religion is not invoked to lend its best aid, either in grap- 
pling with sin, or in espousing some cause that looks to the bet- 
terment — civil, moral, and spiritual — of human life. The ap- 
peal to the Church, the cry that grows louder with every day, is: 
‘‘Be helpful; be humane; be sympathetic! Make your faith in 
God, and in man as God’s child, make your faith in the Word of 
God, and in Jesus Christ as the Word made flesh — make these 
tell in the great struggle for righteousness!” The commonest ex- 
perience of the present day is to have the Church reminded of 
her own high calling and of the example of her own Divine Mas- 
ter. Where is the movement that says, “ We wish to have noth- 
ing to do with Bible truth”? Where is the movement that de- 
clares itself opposed to the teachings of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ? It is just the reverse. The age is more religious than 
we think. But its cry is for a religion that is neither too absorbed 
nor too superior to devote itself mind and heart to the establish- 
ment of righteousness in all the affairs of life. It has little in- 
terest, perhaps, in the fate of this or that dogma. It smiles, and 
the better part of it mourns at “heresy trials.” But in its heart 
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the age seems really to believe in a Divine power of salvation, in 
the final triumph of good over evil, of truth over error. It still 
looks for the day when “truth shall spring out of the earth, and 
righteousness shall look down from the heavens.” There is no 
manly man today that will sneer at the Saviour’s law of love. 
There is no true woman that does not in her heart trust the lips 
that made that Divine plea for child-life, or that does not honor 
the hands that were laid in blessing on little children’s heads. 

The intellectual demands which the age with its burning ques- 
tions makes upon the Church, are very great. Religion must be 
able to appeal to the intelligence as well as to the heart. - And 
along with this comes a new necessity for a truer interpretation 
of religion ; one which will reveal more clearly God in humanity. 
Where does God touch this or that cause? How does He, by 
means of it, further the advancement of “the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness”? What are the laws of His Providence? 
These are some of the questions that are trembling on many lips. 
To prove the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, from Scripture, 
from reason, from historical, or from spiritual evidences, as a doc- 
trine merely, and in the way that once engrossed and satisfied 
theology, is not sufficient now. The world will not believe in a 
Divine Christ unless it can feel that He is present and active 
among men with His spirit, and that He is every day fulfilling His 
own promises: “I am among you as One that serveth;” “ Lo, I 
am with you always.” To prove that the Scriptures are indeed 
the Word of God, holy in the letter and in the spirit, is not now 
sufficient. One further evidence the world demands: its power 
to interpret, and to speak with the voice of certainty and truth 
to the experiences which men are passing through today. 

It is a thrilling situation. Humanity roused to a consciousness 
of evil, the better and perhaps the greater part of it earnestly 
desiring righteousness, and yet many hesitating to openly accept 
the revealed truths of religion. Will the Church be true to her 
mission? Has she the patience, the wisdom, and the courage to 
meet the new demand for righteousness with a simple, earnest, 
enlightened setting forth of the truths of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ? Will she remember that along with every effort she may 
make to remove this or that evil, hers is the God-given duty of 
preserving among men a knowledge of and faith in the Divine? 
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For this end were the Sacraments instituted, the Word given, the 
Word made flesh. To the New Church must come a sense of 
_ the responsibility which she owes to her Lord and to mankind, of. 
doing all that she can to make available to the world that system 
of spiritual truth which she believes with all her heart to have 
been Divinely revealed, and in order that many of the essential 
truths of the Christian religion might be seen in new light, and 
become as clear to the reason as they have been dear to the 
heart. | | 

There are evidences that the New Church is being quickened 
by a new desire to do her full duty in the development of the 
spiritual life of her own people, and in making herself serviceable 
to the world about her. She does not regard the spirit of the 
age either with indifference or alarm. In her heart she is pray- 
ing that she may be guided by the Divine Spirit, and be made 
more and more helpful in establishing “ the ——— of God and 
His righteousness.” - : 

| 


NEW-CHURCHMEN IN COUNCIL. 


THE hearts of men are known only to the Lord. No external 

organization therefore contains all those who are of the New 
Jerusalem. But, with scarcely an exception, the possession of 
these truths has led to the outward acknowledgment of them, and 
in this way New-Church people have become known to each 
other and an organization called the Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem has come to exist. The name is almost too high to be ap- — 
plied to a body of imperfect people, but it is after all the only 
name which is fully descriptive of that for which they stand. 
_ Were it a schism from some existing Christian body, our organ- 
ization might call itself the Swedenborgian Baptist or the Non- 
Calvinistic Episcopalian Church ; but, as it is, it can use only a 
broad Scriptural name, like the term New Jerusalem, which, as 
used in Revelation, exactly describes the new and comprehensive 
Christianity which it is the effort of this REVIEW to represent. | 

Looking at the organization with reference to its message, every 
event in its history is seen to be important, and we briefly refer 
to some of the recent meetings, on account of their bearing upon 
the promulgation of the truths held in the New Church. 
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By a happy arrangement the ministers held their usual three 
days’ session at Cambridge, in the building of the Theological _ 
School, in which as many as possible were furnished with rooms. 
Five sessions for conference were held, with papers and dis- 
cussions. Most kindly feeling prevailed. The list of papers 
was not a long nor a strong one, but on the whole, the meetings _ 
were profitable to all present. 

The annual address was listened to with marked interest, espe- 
cially on account of its candor in treating of the condition of the 
New-Church ministry, which is far from being what an idealist 
would desire it to be. The only defect in the address was that, 
from modesty or some other cause, the brother who offered it only 
hinted at what can be done. 

One of the most highly appreciated papers was on “The In- 


tellectual Mission of the New Church.” It dealt directly with 


the fact that, at the present time, rational rather than Biblical 
grounds are to be used in presenting our faith to thoughtful 
people, and practical suggestions of great value were made. 

A paper on “The Relation of the New Jerusalem to the 
Apostolic Church,” also touched-upon a vital topic, but did not 
fully cover the subject. | 

The great subject of the Scriptures, as to their being perfectly 
or in some degree imperfectly preserved to us, was brought for- 
ward, but not in a judicious way, and the discussion was there- 
fore rather fragmentary. 

It becomes increasingly evident that what is wanted at these 
meetings is not sermons, nor popular essays, but studies of the 
Word in the light of the doctrines and such careful contributions 
to prevailing discussions as will throw light upon them. | 

It is, however, to be concluded with satisfaction that the organ- 
ization has several studious ministers who do not neglect either 
living questions or profound Bible studies, and to such the REviEW 
acknowledges its indebtedness. 

In connection with these meetings the Theological School had 
its closing session for the summer. A thesis of unusual merit 
was read by the only graduate, showing thorough study of the 
Scriptures in the original, and much preparation for successful 
exegesis. A special student also read a sermon. It had been a 
trying year for the School. Its president and principal instructor 
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had he ill at home, and the ictal of students had been too 
small to give form to the classes, but on the other hand the funds 
had been increased and the eager desire for young men to come 
forward and consecrate themselves to this work had become so 
intense that one could not but be hopeful of a fully developed 
institution some day. 

In their degree our people are earnest Sunday-school workers 
and the day devoted to this purpose was usefully and happily 
spent. All the committees, except that on the much needed 
commentary, could and did report good work done. The evening 
of addresses was highly satisfactory, especially as the speakers 
took their liberty and spoke their experience. 

The Young-People’s Societies also had a busy and successful 
meeting, giving promise of future activity in the uses now per- 
formed by their elders. But, among the young lawyers and 
physicians and clerks, where are the students for the ministry? 
This is the serious question which always arises. 

These meetings and those which followed were held in Boston. 
The Convention meeting was well attended, well served by its 
committees, well managed by its temporary chairman, and was 
wisely careful in its decisions. Reports were, on the whole, 
favorable, though sometimes so unskilfully made, that another 
year will see them read in condensed form. Statistics were 
scarcely satisfactory, but this is mainly due to the inefficiency 
with which they are kept. A reform must take place here, and 
to exhibit the need of it we will ask those who are interested to 
compare the statistics reported this year with those reported last 
year by Illinois. 

In view of the decease of the President and of the illness of 
the Vice-President the Convention was a serious meeting through- 
-out, but it proceeded calmly to transact much business. The 
Board of Missions reported an income of nearly six thousand 
dollars, and described its work abroad in Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy, and 
at home in Nova Scotia, Canada, Maine, Maryland, Virginia, — 
Georgia, Florida, Texas, Tennessee, Michigan, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Oregon, and California. An evening session with earnest 
speeches from workers was held for the sake of this use. 

One of the most pleasing reports was from the Allen Will case, 
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showing the complete judicial vi ndication of Swedenborg and the 


New Church from the outrageous charges made by an unprin- 
cipled party who sought to defeat the purpose of good Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen in giving a part of their property to church uses. 
The audacity of the attempt to prove Swedenborg insane and our > 
people either knaves or fools, made some headway at first, but 
brought down in the end the severest condemnation of the higher 
court. 

The subject of Moral Reforms was brought up in a resolution 
in favor of a particular movement not well known to the mem- 
bers. After an interesting discussion in which the older speakers 
gave reasons for some delay, a vote was passed by which the 
Convention did not commit itself to any special movement, and 
yet declared its general interest in such matters by making some 
provision for a fuller discussion next year on the general subject 
of moral reforms. 

Under the circumstances the election of officers took more 


_ than the usual time, but it was carried through without any eulo- 


giums of candidates and without preventing the transaction of 
other business. 

The great undertaking of a national Church at Washington 
seems to be nearing the point of realization, and the African 
movement there also has a happy outlook. | | 

In addition to all the other meetings and a harbor excursion, a 
women’s meeting was held, with some papers and many short 
speeches. The women’s movement appears to be as yet in the 
stage of deliberation rather than of action, but we feel that good 
will come of it in the end, especially if motherhood be properly 
recognized, and if the counsellors magne the old as well as the 
young. 

We should say, after some reflection, that these meetings all 
showed increasing fraternity, a broadening of responsibility 
among many workers, and a reverent sense that the cause is the 
Lord’s rather than man’s. 


T. F.W. 
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THE PREACHING MOST DESIRED. 


_ One of the religious weeklies lately sent to several lay people 


in different cities the inquiry, “ What kind of preaching do lay- 
men like?” Full answers came back at once and were printed. 


The good sense of these answers was evident, and the marked 


sincerity of the respondents showed itself in the tone of religious 
earnestness which ran through them all. A Boston scientist 
id: 

I desire that preaching which so presents Christ to me on Sunday that I 
feel His presence during the week and am impelled to live and act as He 


would if He were in my place.. We do not think enough, and it is the 


preacher’s duty to make us think. The personality of the pi means 


_ ‘more than the sermon. | 


This is a frank statement, and it shows three oe to be aimed 
at: to secure a sense of the presence of the Lord to the worship- 
per, to promote thorough and correct thinking, and to be of such 
a personality as will attract rather than repel. 

A Boston merchant seeks for “the qualities which command 
attention and interest from public speakers not in the sacred desk. 


Whatever gift may be possessed in addition, preachers must be 


solid, sensible, and sincere.” ‘These words came from an old 


man who wants what is vital and wishes the — to seize and 


hold his attention. 

The principal of a leading school says that “the preaching 
which holds, edifies, and satisfies him must be thoughtful, thor- 
oughly religious, and weighty with personal conviction. The 
preacher must appeal to me as a man who knows, loves, and 
prays.” Here again we have this — of personal conviction 
and mental weight. 

A reply from Worcester says that the essential qualities of the 
sermon are that it be “ Biblical, — spiritual, and sympa- 


thetic.” 


A bookseller of Chicago writes : 


Loyalty to the old Gospel does not seem to me to require mere reiteration 


of truths, but rather the showing how these old truths take new meanings 


with new surroundings and imply new duties under new conditions. 
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_ The strongest answer came from Philadelphia, and was as fol- 
lows: : 

I want preaching in the very highest form possible to trained intellectuality, — 
as touching composition, diction, construction, delivery — carefully written 
and read, if need be, but at any rate, carefully written or planned, and then 
given to the people with simple, unaffected, direct clearness, and power. The 
people have a right to look to the clergy for the best. No clergyman, fit for | 
his place, has a right to content himself with commonplace. 


It will be noticed that, in all these replies, there is a demand 
for the intellectual force which has sometimes been thought to be 
deserting the pulpit in these days when the congregations are 


largely feminine and when skill in promoting festivals and the 


like is often looked to in seeking a minister. These answers, 


however, go to the heart of the matter and measure the mind of 


the preacher. Nor do they refer to his intellect alone, but specify 
his relation to the Lord and his affection for his people as essen- 
tial to his usefulness. | 

The high place which the principles of the New Church give 
to the function of the clergy, is defined as being “to teach 
the truth and thereby to lead to the good of life.” This in- 
cludes all that is said above as to intellectual training and full 
consecration of the powers, but it also implies that the minister 
must be a diligent student of the truth of the Word and must see 
it in its bearing upon the daily life. So, and so only, is a sermon 
produced for people of the New Church. To the words, “ solid, 
sensible, and sincere,” we would add the word, “ studious,” for, 
without this attribute, with its implication of time devoted to reg- 
ular and advancing studies of the Divine Word in its letter and 
spirit, and of the problems of life, the minister of the New Church 
will not do his special work, and will not attain to his desired re- 
sult, namely, the upbuilding in his people of a religious life of 
the type of the Holy City. A friendly, social, externally active 
society he may develop, but not one that is a new light to the 
world. 
It is a high demand thus to put all that others say together 
and then add more, but the serious fact is that our ministry must — 
stand or fall by its acceptance of this high standard or its neglect 
of it. A preacher may never realize in any full degree this ideal, — 
and yet he should never accept a lower one. 

| T. F. W. 
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HOW FAR IS OUR FAITH KNOWN? 


WE sometimes hear an expression in a sombre tone as to the ~ 
_ general ignorance in regard to the essential doctrines of the New 
_ Church, and the conclusion is drawn that there must have been 
some fatal defect in the efforts which have hitherto been made 
to instruct mankind in the beneficent principles held by us. 

This is a difficult subject to pronounce upon with assurance, 
and all unfounded declarations, whether of a sanguine or of a 
sombre character, must be avoided. It is comparatively easy to 
trace the course of a mechanical invention as it makes its way, 
- first among scientists in some special field, and then more and — 
more broadly until, like the telephone, it becomes a general pos- 
session ; but a spiritual truth moves unseen, makes its way often 
underneath the plane of common thought, and only shows itself 
here and there. It fulfils the saying that “the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.” A letter may be received by the 
Board of Missions today from India and tomorrow from South 
America, and evidence is thus given of the progress of the leaven 
in the lump, but no Board can govern this process, it can only 
promote it and rejoice over the signs of its progress. : 

In the matter of giving the public the necessary information, 
- it seems to us that there are two ways of doing this, by the press 
and by personal effort. In the use of the former we have been 
blessed to a surprising degree. The number of books issued by 
our people is, considering our number and literary ability, enor- 
mous, and the distribution of that literature of all degrees of 
utility is surprisingly energetic. There seems to be scarcely a 
minister in the country who does not receive from sources un- 
known to him gifts of books and pamphlets which give him at 
least a high appreciation of the energy of our people. A lead- 
ing clergyman of the Episcopal Church was lately saying that 
our people excelled all others in this respect, and that his breth-. 
ren might learn a lesson from us to their great advantage. 

This literary activity has challenged the respect of people of © 
all faiths, and not a few have testified their indebtedness to the 
- unknown donors of reading through the post office. 
In periodical literature we have not kept pace with books and 
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tracts. For some reason, while the books and tracts have satis- 
fied our people who have used them freely, the monthly and weekly 
periodicals have always been criticized and, while they might be 
supposed to be the best of all missionary agencies, they have 
been found unsatisfactory and have been but little used. We do 
not account for this, but remark upon it in passing. 

Books of reference, some of which are found in every intelli- 

gent household, are very important means of giving just ideas of 
our faith or the reverse, but there is little room for complaint in 
this respect. Beginning with the American Cyclopedia, the 
articles on the New-Jerusalem Church and on Swedenborg were 
obtained from our people, and this has become the rule. The 
last great book of reference, the Century Dictionary, is much 
more full in its references to our faith than one would expect in 
such a case. 
__ If this literary way were the only way in which we were in duty 
bound to propagate the faith, we should have little cause of doubt 
as to our efficiency, for we have laid the principles which we love 
before men, in season and out of season, until all those who read 
anything are reached or are likely to be reached in the near 
future. 

We suppose that the spoken word is the one which a critic 
would refer to with disapproval. The spoken word is, it must — 
be noticed, different from the tract in this, that we are satisfied 
when we have published and distributed the tract, but we are not 
satisfied when we have uttered the word. From this we expect 
a visible return. Our missionary boards send the tract and leave 
it to go where it will, but they seek for a response to the spoken 
word and carefully count such responses. In this perhaps they 
are not quite just, for they may expect too much. They may look 
with disapproval on the man who has gone up and down giving 
information, because from his sowing he brings back no sheaves, 
and thus may estimate the work as unprofitable, when, as a means 
of giving information, it may really be superior to that done 
through the postoffice. A call in a minister’s library may be 
much more helpful to him, and through him to others, than a book 
received and placed on his shelf, and a dozen people to whom the 
Word in its depth of meaning has been preached may do mare 
than a hundred mailed tracts. 
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_ We are disposed to take a cheerful view of what our people 
have done, and to believe that, all things considered, they deserve 


a degree of commendation for what has been done unselfishly and 


humbly. 
T. F. W. 


A BASIS OF UNITY. 


SINCE the bishops of the Episcopal Church put forth as a 
basis of Christian unity their four propositions ending with the 
declaration that the “historic episcopate’ must be accepted, 
- bodies of the Congregational order have tried to see their way 
past this obstacle, but without success. Dr. W. H. Ward, editor 


of the Jndependent, has devoted his pen and his pages to the 
subject, but a recent series of expressions which he has published © 


from American bishops shows that they do not see their way to 
any modification of their proposal. 

He has brought the subject before the N wien Congrega- 
tional Association, and a committee was appointed of six mem- 
bers, of whom he was made -Chairman. The Committee also 
included Mr. T. F. Seward, whose interest in the subject is in- 


tense and whose adherence to the New-Church point of view as 


to essentials is well known. 
This Committee made a report presenting the — basis 


of union: 


‘We propose to the various Protestant Charches of the United States a 
Union or Alliance, based on: 


1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, in- 


spired by the Holy Spirit, as containing all things necessary to salvation, and 
as being the rule and ultimate standard of Christian faith. _ 
2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the Divine Saviour and Teacher of the 


world. 
3. The Church of Christ ordained by Him to preach His Gospel to the 


world. 

4. Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scriptures: and in the 
administration of the Church. | 

Such an alliance of these Churches should have regular meetings of their 
representatives, and should have for its objects, among others: 

1. Mutual acquaintance and fellowship. 

2. Codperation in domestic and foreign missions. 

3. The prevention of rivalries between competing Churches in the same 


field. 
4. The ultimate organic union of the whole vieible Body of Christ. 
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Of course, the Committee has attempted to eliminate all that 

which, being held by a part of the Christian Church only, would 
not be assented to by all, and it has retained what it believes to 
be common ground. The report has a breadth of statement 
which is remarkable. 
_ The fault which we should find with it is that it ins out what 
a true evangelicalism holds dear. If the Incarnation and Re- 
demption be left out of Christianity, what remains that is distinc- 
tively Christian? Could not a fuller union be made on a purely 
evangelical basis? It seems to us that, unless the second prop- 
osition can be made stronger, no sufficient basis of real fellow- 
ship can be found. Perhaps we ask for too much, but it is 
highly important that the movement for codperation in the 
churches should not be made to promote the incautious rational- 
ism current at the present time. | 


T. F. W. 


THE NEW-CHURCH MAGAZINE. 


In a recent issue we find so valuable a history of our English 
contemporary that we desire to give our readers a summary of it. 
The first attempt to publish such a periodical was made in 1790, 
when Zhe New-Jerusalem Magazine made its appearance, and is- 
sued six monthly numbers, and then ceased from want of encour- | 


agement. In the same year, 1790, Robert Hindmarsh, the inde- 


fatigable writer and printer, began to publish Zhe Mew Magazine 


of Knowledge concerning Heaven and Hell, etc. It.is said that he — 


spent one hundred pounds in advertising it, and distributed fifty 
thousand hand-bills. This also was suspended in October, 1791, 
from lack of patronage. In January, 1792, Mr. Hindmarsh be- 
gan again, this time with Zhe New-/erusalem Journal, but it did 
not last a year. Then came, in May, 1799, Zhe Aurora or Dawn 3 


Of Genuine Truth, and this existed for over two years. 


After all these temporary periodicals, The Intellectual Repository 
Jor the New Church was begun in January, 1812, as a quarterly. 
This continued until 1823, and then a new series was begun in 
1824 which went on until 1829. In 1830 the Conference took 
up the work and began to issue Zhe Intellectual Repository and 
New-Jerusalem Magazine bimonthly. In 1839 the Conference de- 
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cided to make it a monthly, and such it has remained ever since. 
In 1881 the title was changed to Zhe New-Church Magazine, and 
soit remains. _ 

The facts as to editorial charge are all given, but it is unneces- _ 
sary to reproduce them except to say that the ability of tie pres- 
ent editor, Rev. John Presland, has been so fully recognized that 
he has been continued in the office since 1886. 

The article concludes with a table covering the years 1830, 
when Conference assumed the publication, to 1892. We heresee 
the amounts received for advertising, certain special aids, the 
payments for editor’s salary, that of the sub-editor for a part of 
_ the time, the sums paid to contributors, the profit or loss, the 
number printed, and the number of pages in the volume. It ap- 
pears that advertisements began-at about seven pounds, reached 
fifty-three pounds in 1871, and then decreased to the original 
seven pounds. Until 1843 the editor received nothing, and then 
forty pounds was paid, which stipend was later increased to sixty- | 
_ five for the editor and forty for the sub-editor. Sirice 1882 there 
has been no sub-editor, and fifty pounds is the present salary. 
Contributors received nothing at first, but in the years 1870 to 
1879 forty pounds was so expended. As to profit or loss the 
item is sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other. 1830 
_ made a loss of ten pounds, 1831 a gain of twenty-four, and gain 
was counted until 1835, when for two years there was a slight 
loss, then for two years there was a gain, then a loss for two, and 
so on very irregularly. The last gain was in 1877, nearly five 
pounds. .The next year showed a loss of six. The next year 
made a loss of seventy pounds, and losses have followed ever 
since. This large loss began when the weekly Morning Light was 
started. In the same way the circulation, which began in 1830 
at 760 and gradually rose to 1656 in 1877, is now reduced to 800. 

The lesson of this seems to be plain. When Conference began 
to issue its periodical there was no other, and it supplied a gen- 
eral want. Ten years later the circulation had nearly doubled. 
In 1877 the advertisements brought in forty-nine pounds, the edi- 
tor received sixty-five pounds salary, the sub-editor forty, contrib- 
utors forty, and the year showed a slight profit on a circulation 
more than double that of 1830. In 1892, on the other hand, ad- 
vertisements yielded no more than in 1830, the editor received 
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less than in 1843, no sub-editor was employed, contributors re- 
ceived nothing, and the loss was sixty-five pounds on a circulation 


scarcely larger than in 1830. 


We call attention to these facts because of their lesson. The 
day of the weekly religious newspaper has fully come. News is 
wanted without delay. When choice is made between the weekly 
and the monthly, the latter is dropped. The Conference must 
have a weekly organ or none. Its present monthly organ is not 
Supported. Only a very large increase of circulation will save 
the Magazine from its heavy annual loss. i, 

What shall be done? It seems to us that these facts confirm 
the wisdom of the policy now pursued in this country. The 
weekly Messenger is given full course and receives the aid of the 
Convention as its organ. . The monthly Magazine, after being is- 
sued with slight breaks since 1827, is laid aside and a quarterly 
REVIEW is started to do a work so wholly distinct from that of 


the Magazine and Messenger that the two now existing in no way 


conflict. Cannot our English brethren do likewise to their ad- 
vantage? While Morning Light is enlarged, cannot a Review 
be opened? It would be excellent if we could have one Review, 
international in character, and supplying every need of such a 
periodical. | 

T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE HITTITES AND HIVITES. 


THE question whether the Hittites belonged to the period of 
the Most Ancient Church or of the Ancient is a very interesting 
one, and at first sight two passages in the “ Arcana” may seem 
to favor the former view, while several passages coy that they 


belonged to the Ancient Church. 


Taking up the question at first as a general one we look at the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, as the place in which they are first 
mentioned, and find that they are said to be descendants of Noah, 
this is, members of the Ancient Church. Here we read that 
“ Canaan begat Sidon and Heth and the Jebusite and the Amorite 


and the Girgasite and the Hivite.” 


In this chapter of ethnical genealogy, “el of the history of 
religious decline, we have, as A. C. 1130 says, an account of 
‘the Ancient Church and its development.” These nations then 
represent developments under that general Noetic Church and 
period. Turning on to 1204 we find this statement: 


These nations signify so many different idolatrous systems. They were in- 
habitants of the land of Canaan who, because of their idolatries, were re- 
jected and in part destroyed. 


This describes the nations against whom the Israelites must go 
forth to war as members of the Ancient Church in its declining 
period, and the whole history bears out this classification of them. 


We, therefore, read as follows : 


A. C. 2913. There were many inhabitants of the land of Canaan who are 
named at large in the Word, and among them were the Hittites. Most of 
those peoples were from the Ancient Church which extended through many 
lands and also through Canaan. Among the more worthy in Canaan were 
the Hittites, as appears from the fact that Abraham dwelt among them, and 
later Isaac and Jacob, that they had burial there, and that the Hittites acted 
righteously and honorably toward Abraham, as appears from this chapter 
(GEN. xiii.). Consequently the spiritual church or truth of the church was 
represented by them. But it came to pass with them as with the rest from 
the Ancient Church that, in process of time, they declined. 
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Here the statement is. whaslty in acooidlance with Genesis x. 
So again : | : 

A. C. 4643. “Esau took his wives of the daughters of Canaan: Adah the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite, and Aholibamah the daughter of Anah the 
daughter of Zibeon the Hivite,” signifies the first conjunction of natural good 
with affection for apparent truth: Adah and Aholibamah — its quality, 
from the Ancient Church. 


Again we meet with these words : 


A. C. 6461. As to the representation of the sons of Heth, they are the 
spiritual church from the Ancient. 


But, on the other hand, A. C. 4447, 4454, 4476, and 4517 are 
cited as teaching that the Hittites and Hivites were from the 
Most Ancient Church. These iirc bis: must then be carefully 
considered. The first reads: 

A.C. 4447. “Hamor spoke with them, saying,” signifies the good of the - 
church with the ancients. The good of the church with the ancients, and not 
the good of the Ancient Church, is said because by the good of the church 
with the ancients is meant the church derived from the Most Ancient Church 
which was before the flood . . . which was celestial, but the Ancient Church 
after the flood was spiritual. Remains of the Most Ancient Church were still 
in the land of Canaan and especially with those there who were called Hittites 
and Hivites. . . . By the church with the ancients is here meant the remains 
of the Most Ancient Church, and because these were with the Hittites and 
Hivites, therefore Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and their wives obtained a 
burial place from the Hittites in their land, and Joseph’s burial place was with - 
the Hivites. Hamor, the father of Shechem, represented the remains of that 
church. 


Here we learn that the Hittites, of whom Ephron was a mem- 
ber, and the Hivites, of whom Hamor was a member, were the 
nations of the Ancient Church with whom what still remained of 
the childlikeness and humility of the Most Ancient Church was 
existing, and that they came into friendly relations with Abraham 
and his descendants, thereby indicating the line of transmission 
of the Church. 

In one other place we read: 


A. C. 4454. Hamor the Hivite with his race and tenth in Canaan was 
among the remains of the Most Ancient Church, which was celestial. 


Here again we are told in effect that the remains of the Most 
Ancient Church were with Hamor. In A. C. 4476 there is the 
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statement that “ Hamor and Shechem were from the remains (ex 
religuiis) of the Most Ancient Church, 4447, 4454.” This refer- 
ence would imply that the expression. used is here intended to be 
taken as a recapitulation of what had been already said. 

A more ample statement is found in A. C. 4517: 


The Canaanite and Perizzite signify those who are in good and truth, be- 
cause the Ancient Church was still with them there. For there were those 
there who were from the Most Ancient Church (a6 Antiquissima Ecclesia), see 


4447, 4454, and there were those there who were from the Ancient Church, 


especially from that called Hebrew. 


Still, however, the reference is to 4447 and 4454 as making the 
full statement. And in his Index to the “ Arcana ’”’ Swedenborg 


said, as if indicating in a word what was to be understood : 


The remains of the Most Ancient Church were with the Hittites and 
Hivites. (4447, 4454) | 


- BAC. 2913, already quoted, it was said that.“ most of. the 
_ inhabitants of Canaan” were from the Ancient Church, imply- © 


ing that some were not. Without observing what is said in 
Genesis x., it might be supposed that the Hittites and Hivites 
were the exceptions, as being of earlier origin, but they seem — 


_ Clearly to belong to the Noetic period. There were certainly ex- 


ceptions in those peoples who were of more recent date, as the 
Midianites who were descendants of Abraham, the Moabites and 
Ammonites from Lot, the Ishmaelites from Ishmael, and the 
Edomites from Esau. The origin of several peoples, for ex- 
ample the Perizzites, Avites, and Gerizzites, is left untold in the 
Scriptures, and the tablets found at Tell Amarna name several 
Palestine tribes not before known. 


a. 


TuE above paper presents a difficulty ; we venture to suggest a 
solution of it: The Hittites were a people of the Ancient Church 
who, in more ancient times, had also been of -the Most Ancient 
Church (A. C. 4447, 4454, 4517, etc.), in whom some remains of 
the Most Ancient Church survived (n. 4431); and who, therefore, 
were representative of those things. Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, and their descendants, not being persons (n. 1140), the 
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fact that Heth and the Hivite were called sons of Canaan, the 


son of Ham and grandson of Noah, does not, therefore, mean 
that the Hittite and Hivite nations had not existed before the 
time of the church called Noah, but that they survived in that 
church and brought a certain quality into it from the Most Ancient 
Church. That is, they were a remnant of the Most Ancient 
Church in the Ancient — 


For dy all the nations in the land of Canaan some good or truth of the 
Church in the ancient time was signified ; for there the Most Ancient Church 
had been, which was celestial. But afterwards these nations, like the others 
with whom the Church was, turned away into idolatry. (n. 4431.) 


Those nations were each in certain distinctive qualities of life 
and worship, which they therefore represented ; and which as the 
Church declined they still continued to represent in its successive 


degrees of perversion (n. 1140 ef seg.). And, by spiritual genera- 


tion, the worship represented by Canaan was a devolution from 
that of Ham; and that of Heth and the Hivite from that of Ca- 
naan. But among the Hittites and Hivites something of the real 
quality of the Most Ancient Church longer survived; “they were 
among the better peoples of the land, with whom iniquity was not 
so far consummated, that is, the truth of the Church was not so 
entirely extinct” (n. 4431); and hence they were still “a rem- 
nant of the Most Ancient Church.” -We do not mean to present 
this view dogmatically, but as a probable solution of the difficulty. 


S. M. W. 


THE FRAGMENT AS TO MIRACLES. 


Every issue of the monthly parts of the Concordance to Swe- 


_denborg opens interesting fields of study in the groupings of pas- 


sages containing the same word, and there is the further happiness 
of seeing the work advancing towards its close. The last part 


includes the words, Metaphysician, Microcosm, Milk, Mind, Min- 


ister, Miracle, Moab, Mohammed, and others. The very long 
quotations which have seemed out of proportion are not noticed 
here, but care has been taken to make the extracts as brief as 
they can be made without obscuring their meaning. A single 
exception occurs under Miracle, where the very important frag- 
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ment, which was printed for the first time in othe Tafel Documents, 
is given almost entire. 

In reading it we have noticed a difference in the translation at 
one point which seems worthy of close attention. The statement 
is made, as Mr. Potts has it: ; 


But know that the miracles which are related in the Word were done in like 
manner by means of influx from that prior world into this posterior one; and 
that they were done by means of the bringing in — s//ationem—of such 
_ things as are in the spiritual world into corresponding things in the natural 
world; as that the manna [descended] upon the camp of the sons of Israel 
every morning, [was] things flowing down from he bread in heaven, and 
brought into the Teceptacles of nature. 


Evidently something is the matter with this sentence, or the 
two words in brackets seem to have been supplied without mak- 
ing the meaning clear. Dr. Tafel translated the pasenge much 
more freely, saying : 


The manna which every morning descended upon the camp of the children 
of Israel was produced by bread from heaven being introduced into the recip- 
ient vessels of nature. 


We have no photolithographic copy of the Latin, but Dr. Tafel 
furnished a copy of the Latin to Rev. S. H. Worcester, taking it 
. from the manuscript preserved at Stockholm, and these are the 
words as given by the latter in the volume called Ofera Minora, 
at its close: 


Sicut quod manna super castra filiorum Israelis quovis mane [descenderet], 
defluentia ex pane in coelo, in naturae receptacula illata. 


Judging from Dr. Tafel’s translation he suggested the insertion 
of descenderet, and he of course supplied mentally guae after 
manna. He made defiuentia read ‘“‘was produced,” which does 
not translate it at all. Mr. Potts, who is rigidly exact in his 
translations, took defluentia as a neuter plural, supplied esset be- 
_ fore it, and said “‘ was things flowing down,” —a very harsh but 
exact rendering as he understood the Latin. 

We do not undertake to say that he is wrong, but is there any 
need of the descenderet which was put in before Mr. Potts came 
to the passage? .No objection can be made against supplying a 
copula because it is often necessary to add it. In a former case, 
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in his article on “ Manna,” Mr. Potts seems to have taken this 
view of the sentence, for he said: _ 


The manna which descended upon the camp .. . flowing down from the 
bread in heaven, was carried into receptacles in heen, 


_ Here he might have left out “ which descended,” and still the 
meaning would have been expressed. 

In the absence of the photolithograph it may be unwise to 
make a suggestion, but this much can be said: it is very unlikely 
that Swedenborg omitted any important word, and it is better to 
read the sentence without it. 

As to translating defluentia by “ flowing down” as a satiate 
following manna, as Mr. Potts did in his extract under “ Manna,” 
we have of course to remember that defluens would be the proper 
form. 
On the other hand, Mr. Potts’s “ things flowing down” is very 
disagreeable. There is one other way of treating it. In later 
Latin, such as Swedenborg sometimes used, as for instance in 
t//atio here, such a form was admissible as a noun, for which the 
. form defluxus would be classical. There are many instances of 
the ‘use of all forms of this word by Swedenborg, as when he 
speaks in tfie “ Diary.” of dew as defiuens, and in A. E. 502, of 
Divine truth that it flowed down — defiuit —and again speaks of 
it as descendens seu defiuens, and then of the defuxus of it. We 
have not found him using defuentia as a noun or otherwise, but 
we will offer a translation which has at least the merit of supply- 
ing only a single sit: 


But know that the miracles mentioned in the Word were likewise done by © 
influx from that prior into this posterior world, and that they were done by the 
carrying of such things as are in the spiritual world into their correspondents 
in the natural world, as the manna upon the camp of the children of Israel 
every morning was borne into the receptacle of nature by a flowing down from 
the bread in heaven. - 


4. W. 
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WAS MARY OF THE HOUSE OF LEVI OR JUDAH? 


THIS question has to all appearance quite an important bear- 
ing upon the genealogies of our Lord as given in Matthew and 
Luke. Could we settle it definitely it might afford ground for 
useful thought, but it seems to remain in such obscurity that it 
is quite hazardous to form any definite conclusions. It may be 
of interest, however, to state in the first place the grounds for 


belief that Mary was of the house of Levi, and then to give those 


for considering her to be of the house of Judah. 
In LUKE i. 36, Elizabeth is spoken of as the “ cousin” of Mary 


(the Revised Version translates the word suggenis more cor- — 


rectly “‘kinswoman”’). Now Elizabeth was “of the daughters of 
Aaron ”’ (LUKE i. 5), and therefore of the house of Levi. From 
this relationship of Mary it is argued that Mary was probably of 
the same tribe as her kinswoman Elizabeth. In support of this, 
reference is made to our Lord’s own statement in MATT. xxii. 45 : 


_ “Tf David then called him Lord, how is he his son,” thus, as it 


were, seeming to disclaim relationship by birth with David. These 
statements point to Mary’s relationship to the house of Levi, but 
they do not prove that she herself was of that tribe. It was quite 
common to have relationship or kinship with different tribes, in- 
termarriage being of common occurrence. On the other hand 
the Lord’s own disclaimer of sonship with David, cannot apart 
from further and fuller evidence be relied on to the letter, any 
more than His disclaimer of sonship to His mother Mary. 

As to Mary’s relationship with Judah, it might more reasonably 
be inferred that she belonged to that tribe from many statements 
both in the Word and in the Writings. In Rev. v. 5, the Lord is 
called “the Lion’of the tribe of Judah the root of David” and 
in Ps. cxxxii. 11, the same thought is expressed in more particular 
terms: “The Lord hath sworn unto David . . . of the fruit of thy 
body will I set upon thy throne.” There is also a very strong 
statement to the same effect contained in Rom. i. 3: “ Concern- 
ing Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh.” The apostle seems here to echo the proph- 
ecy. The only question is: Can we take the prophetical state- 
ment as literally fulfilled: “Of the fruit of thy body will I set 
upon my throne?” Do the Writings help us here? . 
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In explaining the representative character of Judah in A, E. 
433, Swedenborg says that “the reason why Judah also signifies 
the Word is because the Lord is the Word and assumed the hu- 
man in that tribe that He might be the Word as to the human 
also.” He assumed the human “in that tribe” may, however, 
only refer to His birth or assumption of the human in Bethlehem, 
which was “ in that tribe,” namely Judah. This cannot therefore 
be taken as conclusive evidence of Mary’s origin. 

From several other passages which bear more or less directly 
on this question, I have selected the following two. In A. C. 
10335, we read that “the tribe of Judah was actually the first of 
the tribes and the tribe of Dan the last of them. That Judah 
was actually the first of the tribes appears from the blessing 
of the sons by Israel their father in Gren. xlix. where Reuben, 
Simeon, and Levi, who were the first born, are cursed, and 
Judah is blessed.” ‘The cursing of Levi and placing Judah first 
among the tribes would seem to preclude the thought that 


Mary was of the tribe of Levi, and suggests the descent through _ 


Judah. But the statement in A. C. 6371, that “the kingdom 
should not be removed from the Jewish people before the Lord 
came,” is the strongest indication of Mary’s ancestry. There 
was a strange Providence in the return of Judah from the cap-— 
tivity that the Lord might be born in that tribe. It seems al- 
most to settle the question and leave little doubt that Mary 
was of the tribe of Judah. Still it is best and proper that 
it should be recognized that there is no direct evidence of her 
descent. The author of the article on “ Mary” in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary says: “ We are wholly ignorant of the name and occupa- 
tion of St. Mary’s parents.” The authorities in speaking of the | 
genealogies in Matthew and Luke vary. Some suppose one or — 
other of the genealogies to be that of Mary, but there is no evi- 
dence that it is so. Nor does Swedenborg make any erent state- 
ment on the point, so far as I am aware. : 
It is quite possible that there is evidence sufficient to settle this 
question, which I have not noticed. As it stands, however, I 
have not been able to find any direct proof of Mary’s descent, — 
and do not think the indirect evidence sufficient to warrant any 
decided statement. Unquestionably the weight of the evidence 
inclines to favor the view that she was of Judah, but I think it 
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would be unjust and hurtful to build up any spiritual superstruct- 
ures on such a slender basis. There is a tendency to draw con- 
clusions from apparent truths, but it is better not to be hasty in — 
forming spiritual lessons where. there is not a sufficient basis of 
fact. I have failed to find sufficient proof, direct or indirect, to 
settle the question of Mary’s descent, and therefore I have no 
lesson to draw from this study. On that account it may seem to — 
have been a little fruitless and to give very little satisfaction, but 
a very great deal of our work must so result. It is better that it 
should so end, than that we should rush to conclusions from in- 
sufficient evidence because it suits our ideas of spiritual lessons 
which can be fitted into these circumstances. All that work must 
be undone® We may accidentally hit on a good thing, but the ~ 
chances are against us in spiritual matters. If the foundation is 
insecure the superstructure cannot be otherwise. It is therefore | 

best to make sure of our facts first. | 
L. G. Hokcx. 


ASPECTS OF OUR LORD’S TEACHING IN NAZARETH. 


THE narrative of Luke indicates the advent of Jesus at Naza- 
reth immediately after the conquest of Satan in the wilderness. — 
But John records a series of occurrences, both in Judea and 
Galilee, antedating this one, which must have given Him reputa- 
tion among His townsmen and aroused their interest in Him. 
The morning of His ministry had opened brightly, His tour of 
the synagogues becoming almost triumphal, the fame of His 
deeds spreading throughout the entire province of Galilee. And 
now He was to feel the first open hostility in the village of His 
childhood. What definite circumstance led Him into Galilee we 
do not positively know, but it seems likely that the execution of 
John at the fortress of Machaerus induced Him to move north- 
d through Samaria, His itinerant labors — bringing Him 
o the incident before us. 

The Synagogues were parochial churches pane to have 
arisen in the days of Ezra, though Bleek finds indications of an 
earlier date in Psalm Ixxiv. 8. They doubtless originated in the 
unchecked, personal, universal study of the Law, independent of 
temple or priest, which Ezra inaugurated. Throughout the 
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country there had arisen a whole system of worship unknown to 
the Pentateuch, the Prophets, or the early Psalmists. The main 
religious instruction and devotion was carried on not in the 
temple, but in the synagogues. The land was strewn thickly 
with them. In Jerusalem it is said there were no fewer than four 


hundred and eighty. Wherever there were ten men who desired — 


it, one might be established. Most likely the prevalent notion 
that the construction of a synagogue by an individual was a mark 
of piety and a passport to heaven, led to their multiplication. _ 

The government of the synagogue consisted of the Chief 
Official with his two associates, the three Almoners, the Leaders 
of Public Worship, the Interpreters — who translated the Hebrew 
of the Reader into the Syro-Chaldaic, the language of*the day — 


and the Minister whose duties were kindred to those of the 
modern sexton or beadle of the English Church. The edifice. 


was a long, rectangular structure, one end looking toward Jeru- 
salem. The men sat on one side, the veiled women behind a 
lattice on the other. The prominent articles of furniture were 
the Ark, shrouded by a curtain, containing the Pentateuch and 
rolls of the Prophets, the Bema or Chancel, for the reader or 
preacher, and chief seats in which sat the Rulers, Elders, and 
eminent men who. happened to be present. The audience sat 
facing the chief seats. The order of service was mainly the 
lessons of the day from the Law and Prophets, read in the origi- 
nal Hebrew, the recitation of the prayers, the repetition of the 
Phylacteries, the exposition of the Scriptures, followed by preach- 


ing, closing with a brief prayer and the benediction. It was the — 


custom to invite any one to read or to preach who was known to 
them as celebrated or competent. 


Our Lord, being in Nazareth on the Sabbath went, as had been | 


His habit, to the synagogue where He had attended from His 
earliest remembrance. (Children were admitted at the age of 
five or six, and obliged to go at thirteen.) He had left them as 
the carpenter’s son and was now returned crowned with distinc- 
tion, therefore it was perfectly natural He should be asked to 


take part in the service of the day. After the reading of the 


Law, or first lesson, by himself or another, the clerk handed Him 


the roll of Isaiah, containing the second lesson. The sacred 


volumes were in the form of rectangular sheets wound around a 
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cylinder. The Law was between two rolls and usually left open 
at the column for the day’s lesson. The prophetical books were 
on separate, single cylinders and the right place had to be found | 
by the reader. He unrolled the book to Isaiah lxi. The Evan- 
gelist here quotes freely from the version of the LXX., possibly 
from memory. Whether it was the regular lesson of the day, or 
_ He designedly selected it as the key-note of His opening minis- 
try, is a matter of dispute. In the present order the passage 
would occur as the second lesson of the Day of Atonement, but 
it is asserted by some that the present order of service in the 
synagogues is of a more recent date. It is more probable that 
the Divine harmony of doctrine and circumstance would suit the 
proper lesson to the proper hour, giving the incident its unique — 
place in the changeless plan. He must have read in the original - 
Hebrew, an interpreter translating it to the congregation into 
the Aramaic or Greek. It was a transcendent occasion. The 
hour of which Isaiah sang centuries before had arrived. The 
dignity of His bearing, the power of His utterance, the novel 
presentation of truth breaking in on the droning liturgies of the 
day, aroused every heart and brain to intense alertness. The 
carpenter’s son, who had lived among them, worked with them 
and played with them in childhood days, made the awful claims 
of Divinity. He read the gospel of the Old Testament as He 
alone could, pausing and closing the book in the midst of a 
sentence with the gracious words, “the acceptable year of the 
Lord,” dying on His lips, omitting what follows in Isaiah, “ the 
day of vengeance of our God,’’ as if to leave sounding in their — 
ears the hopeful message of His advent. Handing the roll to 
the minister, He sat down to preach, opening with the startling 
announcement, “ This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

The passage was wider in its sweep than the local significance 
they had attached to it. It overleaped the incident of the return 
from exile, the year of jubilee, and the merely temporal reign of 
the Christ. It proclaimed the dawning of a great spiritual epoch 
which we are beginning to faintly realize in our own times. An 
era of receptivity and vision, “ the deaf hear and the blind see,” 
of progress and power, “the lame walk,” of purification, “ the 
lepers are cleansed,” of the universal dispensation of truth to all 
the needy, “ the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” Our . 
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Lord stood upon the threshold of this era that day in the syna- 


gogue at Nazareth and sounded forth the triumphant note of the 


Messianic period. The irresistible majesty and sweetness of His 
words at first awed and charmed them, afterwards the sentiment 
altered to one of anger and jealousy. The application to them- 
selves, closing with a reference to Elijah and Elisha, with the tacit 
accusation of unbelief, and a hint that He, like His illustrious © 
predecessors, might turn also to the Gentiles, created open and 
violent antagonism. 

The Jews, in their synagogues, do not sit in silence, but are 
accustomed to give free expression to their feelings. ‘“ All they 
in the synagogue were filled with wrath, and rose up,” and 
hurried Him to a cliff near by, intending to hurl Him from its 
brink. This cliff was not what is known as the Mount of Pre- 
cipitation. The latter is too distant to harmonize with the phrase, 
‘the hill whereon their city was built.” Nazareth spreads itself 
out on the eastern face of a mountain where there is a sheer wall — 
of rock from forty to fifty feet high. This locality agrees better 
with the incident. What they attempted was not a usual Jewish 
mode of punishment, as flinging from the Tarpeian Rock was at 
Rome, yet it was deemed a method of stoning. The deliverance 


of Jesus was neither a miracle nor an escape. He simply passed 


through the mob with a majesty which overawed them. . 
Having reviewed the letter of the incident, let us now turn to 

its spiritual significance. The literal Word is the foundation of 

the Temple of Truth, necessary to the edifice which crowns it. 


_ The two books of God, Nature and the Written Revelation, are 


but symbols and containants of eternal verities, without which 
both would cease to be. What are some of the more prominent 
teachings of the incident? 

1. The idea of God. This central doctrine of the New Church 
is here set forth with striking clearness. The attitude of these 
Nazarenes represents the merely natural conceptions of God, so _ 
universal in our day even after nineteen centuries of Christian 


teaching. In childhood we learn religious things much as we do 


secular. They stand in the same category with arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and history. Spiritual knowledge is only something less 
interesting than what we learn at school. God is only a person 
larger, nobler, and more powerful than our parents. There is a 
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great deal of this kind of moral study. The Word is read by 
thousands, through their entire life on earth, as one reads secular 
literature. The Lord returns to Nazareth in the power of the 
spirit, speaking to us in 4a new way, when it begins to dawn upon 
us who He is and we begin to learn the force and sweetness of 
His teaching. These Nazarenes would accept Him as a distin- 
guished kinsman or townsman, but his claims of Divinity offended 
and angered them. Christendom is mostly in this very attitude, 
tacitly, perhaps, but no less truly. She is tenacious of what she 
denominates belief in the Divinity of Christ, but at the same 
.time subordinates Him to a higher power. In this the Unitarian 
and Trinitarian Churches stand pretty well together. In making 
Christ subservient to the Father, the Trinitarians virtually reduce 
Him to the Perfect Man. The Lord is still in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, and there is division on this question throughout the 
entire Church among those who do any religious thinking. What 
is the Bible and who is Christ are still topics of burning dispute. 
We are taught in our theology that the idea of God is of the 
supremest importance, the centre and soul of religion; that it 
lies at the root of all faiths, making them what they are. The 
Calvinistic Churches have shown us the terror and ruin wrought 
by the proclamation of a vengeful Deity. The high calling of the 
New Church is to tell the world who God is and what the Bible is. 
We have erred by dwelling too largely upon the details of our 
magnificent system of Revelation. These are, I believe, to oc- | 
cupy the future when the foundations of faith are forever settled. 
Let us now ring the changes upon those living realities the world 
so sorely needs. Men and women are longing for something bet- 
ter than they have known. A tremendous responsibility is laid 
upon the young Church, which if she fail to meet, will require 
an answer at the bar of judgment. | . 

a. The habit of judging truth by appearances. Our Lord’s 
words were ineffable, yet these Nazarenes turned to His every- 
day life eand humble origin, angered at His high claims. They 
said, “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary, whom we 
have known for thirty years?” His advent as a peasant was the 
stumbling-block of that generation. So, today, the truth coming 
in unattractive forms is unwelcome. The Word shines with a 
depth of glory the heavens will never exhaust, yet to many it is 
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dressed rudely, and is therefore rejected. Our higher critics 
have analyzed the Book until the people are now familiar with it, 
can tell glibly who wrote it, and think they can bound it and 
fathom it. A recent distinguished author has written the evolu- 
tion of the Bible in a single chapter. It is the Lord in the syna- 
gogue again. Its lowly origin and unalluring diction eclipse its 
holiness. ‘Did not Moses and Isaiah and John write it,” say 
they, “and were they not ordinary persons living and laboring in 
this world of ours?” The privilege of the New Church is to 
hand back to men an ineffable written Word. Weare to unfold its 
deeper beauties until they discover it was born from above. We are 
not to neglect the study of the letter; in this we certainly ought 
not to be behind any other order. We ought to study it as no one 
else can, for it is the foundation upon which rests the wondrous 
edifice whose top is in the sky. There is some teaching among 
us, all superstructure, like a temple in the air. Perhaps this has 
been the mistake of the early years of the Church. It is our 
privilege to open to this generation the esoteric riches of the 
Word, but at the same time we should not shun the most critical 
study, nor clothe our truth in tedious, sombre sentences. “This 
ought ye to have done and not to leave the other undone.” 
Truth bathed in love and set forth in the noblest art will not fail 
to win a hearing. The jewel should have an appropriate setting. 
The case should harmonize with the glory of the treasures it 
holds. Sublime sentiments should go forth robed in the most 
perfect beauty. These two great doctrines, the Deity of the 
Christ and the holiness of the Book, Infinite Truth in flesh and 
type, is what we have to give to men, and we cannot be too 
sacredly impressed as to the manner of its presentation. A work 
that is at once simple, transparent, attractive, and true, is only 
possible to him who realizes the importance of his calling and 
lends it the most loyal application. If any body of instructors 
need to study the fine art of utterance it is our ministers of the 
New Church, for if truth is the soul of speech we have the sub- 
limest inspiration that has yet appeared, and to which we must 
give configuration. Today are the prophecies of Jesus in the 
synagogue at Nazareth beginning to be realized. This is the day 
of the open mind, of progress, purity, and democracy. And it is 
for us to meet the age upon its own platform with that Divine 


Revelation especially prepared for it. 
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3. This truth, thus given to men, will not fall upon heedless 
ears, but will arouse dormant minds to alertness, enforcing inter- 
est and decision. Our Lord had scarcely begun His sermon 
_ when His audience was awakened to mental activity. The spir- 
itual and intellectual slumber into which they had been rocked 
by a cold, inflexible ritualism suddenly vanished. His voice 
broke upon the everlasting droning of the service like a breath 
from heaven, and His eloquence thrilled every heart. The lis- 
teners had something to talk about, and the judgment of His 
_words arrayed each man either on the right hand or the left. 
_ Truth, if it be the truth, is a fire and a sword in the earth. It is 
either a savour of life unto life or of death unto death. We 
lament the hostility of Christendom, but we should rather rejoice 
over it. It is the proof that the flame is yet alive upon our altars. 
If our truth be the truth, it will create division and antagonism. 
When we drop into the category of the innumerable religions of 
the earth and become a sect merely, rather than the crown and 
complement of them all, we shall cease to be a living force. 
The New Church has only begun the battle, which is to wax 
fiercer until the victory. The world is as distant as ever from 
the acceptation of those doctrines which divide us from Christen- 
dom by a seemingly impassable gulf. She is yet without honor, 
and it will be long before the immense significance of her advent 
is realized by all. The instant her intrinsic truths are sounded 
there are expressions of scepticism and dissent. There is peace 
so long as we keep to those things we hold in common with 
others, but when higher claims are made, it is Jesus again in the 
synagogue at Nazareth. But we are not to draw back, nor can 
we come to harm or even peril. The way of duty is the way of 
glory. The cross is the symbol which graces our banners. To 
_ be direct, clear, and brave is our shortest pathway to triumph, 
and the only way to win stanch and permanent adherents. 
Through misunderstanding, through frequent doubt, in weariness, 
_ but with the courage of conviction, we must proclaim that which 
we know must ultimately triumph. 


CLARENCE LATHBURY. 
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ABSQUE OPERA. 


THE word rendered “freely” in REv. xxi. 6 and xxii. 17 is the 
Greek dorean, the Latin equivalent of which is gratis. “I will 
give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life 
freely.” ‘ And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” In giving the spiritual meaning of the first passage, 
Swedenborg says in A. R. 889, “ By giving freely is signified from 
the Lord and not from any self-intelligence Of man.” In explain- 
ing the second passage in A. R. 956, he says, that “ by freely is 


_ signified without one’s own exertion,” if the words adsgue sua 


opera are adequately rendered in this way. 

Absque sua opera is also translated in the Rotch edition “ with- 
out labor of his own,” and in the older edition, “without any 
labor of his own.” Precisely this phrase has not been found 
elsewhere, although Swedenborg was several times upon similar 
ground, as when treating of IsaraH lv. 1, “without money and 
without price;’’ and when explaining several other passages, as 
that Joseph put the money of his brethren back into their sacks ; 
that it was commanded that man-servants and maid-servants 
should sometimes go out from their bondage freely, and so on. 

In explaining gratis in A. C. 3069, he says that it means non a 
se sed a Domino, “not from self but from the Lord.” In 5488, 
he defines gratis to mean absgue tllorum ulla potentia, “ without 
any power of theirs.” In 8973 he says, absgue ejus opera, “ with- 
out his effort.” In 8976 we read: 


“ And in the seventh year he shall go forth freely,” signifies the state of 
truth confirmed without his effort. . . . The signification of freely is without 
their effort, for the word of faith, when they are in any labor or strife, is con- 
firmed in them by the Lord without any effort of theirs (adsque ulla eorum 


_ opera). The same is signified by “freely” in REv. xxi. 6, xxii. 17, and Isa. 


lx. I. 

This would call for no remark if some of our scholars had not 
mistaken this ofera, a singular noun in the ablative, for opera, the 
plural accusative of opus. In no way can adsgue be followed by 
an accusative, and no lexicon fails to point out the difference be- 
tween the neuter word gfus and the feminine ofera. Swedenborg 
speaks often of good works, Jona opera, and when he wishes to 
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speak of the absence of such works he says absgue operibus, as in 
4683. But with the utmost vigilance the work of man is liable to 
imperfection ; and in his painstaking labor on the Concordance, 
Rev. J. F. Potts says: . . 


8976. “In the seventh year he shall go out free for nothing ”=a state of 
confirmed truth without his works. For nothing=without their works. 

R. 956.* “Whosoever will let him take the water of life freely”=that he 
who from love is willing to learn truths and appropriate them to himself, will 
receive them from the Lord without his own works. , 


Thus he has twice rendered the phrase adsgue opera, a singular 
term, as if it were absgue operibus from opus in the Plural, and has 
thus lost the meaning of the passages. | 

Even the laborious care of Rev. S. H. Worcester in his great 
index of the “ Apocalypse Explained ” seems to have erred, for 
he gives as one item: ‘“ Opus (work) (the plural oferae is some- 
times found), and as the next: Opera (work). 

Of course he knew the words well and this confusion must 
have arisen from some accident. 

All the distinctions that Swedenborg made ought certainly to 
be preserved, and accuracy cannot be too carefully sought for. 


T. F. W. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


WE learn from several passages (T. C. R. 394, 508; A. C. 
6598, 10789; N. J. D. 3Er j H. H. 468; D. L. 12, 13; D. P. 
322) that the order of man’s development from infancy is first 
into domestic things in which he learns to love and obey his | 
parents ; secondly, into civil things in which he becomes a good 
citizen ; thirdly, into moral things in which he learns to be honest ; 
and fourthly, into spiritual things which pertain to the life of 
heaven in the soul. We learn further (A. C. 2831, 8257, 8622) 
that one may be a civil and moral man, and have the perceptions 
proper to those states, but that it does not follow that he is a 
spiritual man, or has the perception of a spiritual man; “ inas- 
much as this perception is superior to the foregoing, or of an in- 
terior kind, and enters by influx from the Lord through the inmost 
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_ of the rational.” One may be a domestic, civil, and moral man, 


therefore, and not be a spiritual man. Domestic, civil, and moral 
things belong essentially to the natural plane, not to the spir- 
itual, Moreover, we learn (T. C. R. 571, e¢ seg.) that one may 
have the doctrines of Divine Truth, and seek to obey them, but 
so long as he seeks to obey them from self, or in his own strength 
and not in the Lord’s strength, he is as yet a natural man and not 
a spiritual man. He has not yet drawn his first breath of true 
spiritual life. He may have learned its doctrines by rote, but 
as yet they are like a geometrical demonstration learned by rote 
and not understood. Doubtless many of our people, especially 
those in young manhood and womanhood, are in just this state, 
while others have tasted in their experience something of “the 
heavenly gift,” and “the powers of the world to come” (HEs. 
vi. 4, 5). Here, then, we have the external and the internal 
church. | 

An important question here arises: Can both these classes be 
served by the same minister, and fed with the same spiritual 
food? Can the young people, who are as yet in a natural state, 
loying and seeking to obey the doctrines from self, be interested 
and saved to the church, and the older and riper minds be nour- 
ished by the same ministrations and the same preaching? 

Here are two questions which we will notice in reverse order. 

First, can these two classes be fed with the same spiritual food ? 
They can and ought to be. There is nothing in the Writings 
against it, much for it. There are just two things which the min- 
ister is to preach, namely, the Law and the Gospel. 

By the Law is meant not merely the ten commandments, but 
the whole Divine Truth (A. C. 9349, 9211, 8972, 6752, 8695 ; 
D. L. 9, 10) or Revealed Will of God, as the rule of action for 
the heart. It is not merely the rule of action for the outer con- 
duct, nor for the understanding, but for the heart. The doctrines 
say, “ Every one is judged according to the end or intention ” 
(A. C. 4493). Again, “Such therefore as is the intention or end 
in discourse and in works, such is the life” (A. C. 6405). Again, 
‘Guilt is predicated principally of the will” (C. L. 493). We 
must ever teach in the spirit of this doctrine. And when we do, 


what shall we find? 
First, we shall find unawakened persons who fail to apprehend 
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the deep spirituality and searchingness of what we utter, but who 
obey in a merely external manner, and from selfish motives of 
some kind. And even this is useful; for thus they may form a 
habit of obedience, which sometime will hold their externals in 
order, and thus give opportunity for them to be regenerated om 
within, when otherwise they would go astray. 

But we shall find also awakened persons who really seek to be 
good, and to apply to their hearts the teaching given, but as yet 
in their own strength (A. C. 2946). This is as vain as for a man 
to attempt to lift himself by taking hold of his own feet. Man 
of himself is wholly evil and false (A. C. 928, 987, 3701). His 
heart is evil, and he can no more make it good of himself than he 
can gather grapes of thorns, figs of thistles (Marr, viii. 15-20), or 
get sweet water from a bitter fountain (JAMES iii. 11, 12). But he 
goes on in the effort to do so, until he sees his helplessness, and 
is reduced to despair of ever being saved. (A. C. 2682, 2694.) 

When this point is reached, the preaching of the law may cease 
_ for a time, and the preaching of the Gospel may begin. In other 
words, the despairing soul may be taught to look to the Lord 
alone for strength to obey the law or truth. Thus, when souls 
are sufficiently wounded, the oil of healing may be poured in 
(Isa. Ixi. 3). When the soul knows that it is sick, it may be di- 
rected to the Great Physician (Matt. ix. 12). When the soul is 
emptied of its own self-righteousness and sees itself a sinner, it 
is the very one the Lord came to call. (Marr. ix. 13.) 

The artisan’s square, spirit-level, or plumb-line will reveal that 
a certain piece of work on which he is engaged is not true, but it 
can never make it true. That must be done with some other 
instrument. And so the preaching of the law reveals the corrupt 
state of the human heart, but it can never regenerate that heart. 
That must be done by the Gospel. This is abundantly taught in 
the writings of the Church (A. C. 2258, 2335), and also in the 
writings of the apostles, which as we are taught “ are very good 
books for the Church, inasmuch as they insist on the doctrine of 
charity, and faith thence derived, as strongly as the Lord Himself 
hath done in the Gospels.” (Letter to Dr. Beyer.) 

We read, “ By the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified 
in His sight, for by the law is the knowledge of sin” (Rom. iii. 20). 
Again, “I had not known sin except the law had said, Thou shalt 
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not covet. For I was alive without the law once, but when the 
commandment came sin revived and I died” (Rom. vii. 7-9). 
Again, “The law entered that the offence might abound. 2 ee. 
Vi. 21.). 

But while, all through the Epistles it is taught that the law 
must be obeyed for the purpose of revealing our evil state, it is 
taught at the same time that it cannot save us, that it ministers 
only condemnation, and Divine mercy alone can save us from our 
evil state. We read, “ The law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ” (GAL. iii. 24). Again, ‘“‘ Christ is the end [or object] 
of the law, for righteousness, to every one that believeth ” (Rom. 
x. 4). That is, by seeking to obey the law or the Divine Truth, 
our own imperfections are revealed, and we are led to seek the 
Lord alone, and rely upon His good within us. Again we read, 
“TI delight in the law of God after the inward man, but I see 
another law in my members warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
this body of death!” (Rom. vii. 22, 25.) Thus, as we are taught 
in the heavenly writings, “‘ By despairs, desolations, and tempta- 
tions, it at length comes to be acknowledged that the all of truth 
and good is from the Lord.” 

Thus the law or Divine Truth, like the artisan’s square, reveals 
our imperfections. By striving to obey it, we finally discover that 
we do not and cannot of ourselves measure up to its require- 
ments, and are brought to despair on account of our state of 
heart. And only then, when we are emptied of our self-right- 
eousness, can the Lord enter with his righteousness. 

And we may see from this that to know what our evils are, we 
have not to indulge them or let them loose. That is an insane 
idea. We have to square our lives by the law, or seek to obey 
the Divine Truth. Only this can truly show us how averse to 
that truth our hearts really are. The teaching of the Divine 
Truth is, Obey, obey, obey; not, Indulge. Only thus can we 
know how averse to obedience we are, until we are reduced to 
despair, and are led to look to the Lord alone for help. 

If any one has discovered any other way of bringing young or 
old into the real Christian life, the writer of this confesses that he 
has not found it. Of course the pastor may use such vehicles of 
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language, illustrations, manner, and methods, as seem to him best ; 
but this is the only way of salvation. 

But all this is just as well adapted to the growth of the ad- 
vanced Christian as to the development of the novice — to the 
internal Church as to the external. Until the Christian becomes 
established, and the victory is fully and finally won, and the soul 
enters into the celestial state, and temptation departs (A. C. 81), 


he will need precisely the same treatment as the novice. For do 


we not read in the Doctrines (A. C. 8391), ‘“‘ He who lives the life 
of faith does daily the work of repentance, for he reflects upon the 
evils pertaining to himself, he acknowledges them, bewares of 
them, and supplicates the Lord for aid; for man of himself, is 
continually lapsing, but is continually raised up by the Lord’”’? 
The great lesson of the Christian life, even after the first breath 
of spirituality is drawn, is that the soul is to be purified in the 
same manner in which regeneration begins in the first place ; 
namely, by looking to the Lord alone for strength (GAL. iii. 3). 
And as it takes the man of the external Church long to learn that 
he must look to the Lord alone for strength to be saved from his 
evils, so it takes the man of the internal church long to learn 
that he must look to the Lord alone for purification from his 
evils. And as the man of the external Church can be taught his 
own insufficiency only by preaching of the law, so it is with the 
man of the internal Church. And both, when wounded in spirit 
on account of their failures, must be — to the Great Phy- 
sician alone for healing. 


E. D. 


‘CHRONICLES. 


PERHAPS no one is inclined to give to the Books of Chronicles 
the same position as that which the Books of Samuel and Kings 
occupy, for it is plainly seen that the Chronicles omit all that is 


derogatory to the dignity of the kings. Such an account may 


well have been prepared by officers of the kings appointed for 
that purpose, as we know that they were appointed. The Jews 


placed the Chronicles in the third class, neither with the Law nor 


with the Prophets. They used the name, “Daily Acts.” This 
the Septuagint translators put aside in favor of the title, “ Things 
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Omitted.”” The English title, “Chronicles,” is nearer the Hebrew 


one. If, as is commonly supposed, the writer was Ezra, who was 
endeavoring to impress his people with the dignity of their nation 
and to revive the national pride after the return from captivity, 
the existence of such a book is fully accounted for. It is supple- 
mentary to Samuel and Kings, but its purpose distinguishes it 
from those fully inspired records. 

In his first notes on the Scripture (posthumous) known as the 
‘¢ Adversaria,’”’ Swedenborg went through the books from Genesis 
onward, giving such glimpses of the spiritual meaning as he then 
perceived, before he reached the point of writing the “ Heavenly 
Arcana,” and so came to the Chronicles as a matter of course. 
But here he paused, and wrote: 


That the books of Chronicles differ from Samuel and Kings in many things, 
and indeed in so many and so important matters that it may justly and prop- 
erly be doubted whether these books (/s5r7 ist#) are Divinely inspired, may be 
seen from the words of Nathan to David and from the answer of David, 
2 SAMUEL vii. and 1 CHRONICLES xvii., and again in CHRONICLES xxi. 12, 
where it is said that the famine would be for three years, but in 2 SAMUEL 
xxiv. 13, seven ‘years. And many other differences may be seen, as, in the 
history of David it is said that he was chosen king by all Israel immediately 
(1 CHRON. xi. 1), when in fact he was first chosen by Judah only. 


This shows a rational doubt which was likely to remain, for it 
was well founded. Indeed, Swedenborg went on to say, in treat- 
ing of the next chapter : 


In 1 CHRONICLES xxii. 10, it is said that Solomon would be the son the 


throne of whose kingdom in Israel would be established forever. Nathan did 


not say this. If this book had been Divinely inspired, these words would not 
have been said, for the fact was otherwise. The servant of God would be 
king after him [that is, Solomon was not named]. 


In later paragraphs doubt is expressed as to the one hundred 
thousand talents of gold, xxii. 14; as to the statements that only 
the two tables were in the ark, 2 CHRONICLES v. 10; and as to 
the variations in the account of Solomon’s prayer, chapter vi. 

In his published works Swedenborg made very few references 
to the Chronicles— none except in connection with quotations 
from Samuel and Kings; and, when he gave the books having 
the spiritual sense he gave those of the Law and the Prophets, 
but left the Chronicles unmentioned. 


T. FL W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


[Ail Book Notices will be unsigned, but the writers? names will be printed é in 
the index at the end of each volume. ] 


Angelic Wisdom siiainiie the Divine Love and concerning the 

_ Divine Wisdom. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Rotch Edition. 
New York: The New-Church Board of Publication. 20 Cooper 
Union. 1892. 290 pages, with Index. Price $1.00. 


READERS of Swedenborg are wont to feel, as they peruse his 
works one after another, that each succeeding volume is more 
~wonderful than any of its predecessors. Not a few, surely, have 
had times of thinking that the “ Divine Love and Wisdom” is the 
most remarkable book that was ever written; nor should we be 
inclined to dispute the assertion with those who persisted in mak- 


ing it. The distinctive philosophy of the New Church is here 


summed up in a marvellously small compass, and yet with great 
fulness. In the clear type, convenient form, and readable trans- 
lation, of the Rotch edition, an opportunity is given to old stu- 
dents of the Heavenly Doctrines to revive their memories of 
these unique teachings, while others are freshly invited to come 
and drink at a precious fountain of wisdom. 

Would that anything which we can say might open some mind 
to the light and joy awaiting those who are i to accept this 
Divine philosophy as true. 

_ If philosophy is correctly defined as “the science of causes 
and principles,” then most assuredly do we have a profound and 
far-reaching philosophy in this book. Its pervading characteristic 
is its spirituality —the connection which is so freely recognized 
‘between the body and the soul of man, between the world of na- 
ture and the realm of spirit, and between creation and the Crea- 
tor. The work is divided into five parts. At the very outset we 
are met with the proposition that God is love, and that love is 
life. ‘God alone, consequently the Lord, is love itself, because 
‘He is life itself; and angels and men are recipients of life.” 
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From the Divine love, operating by means of wisdom, all things 
were and are created. That is to say, there is in the Divine love 
the power of throwing off, or evolving, from itself the innumer- _ 
able forms of life which fill and constitute the universe. Love 
and wisdom are God’s essence, and the essence of all that has 
its origin in Him. He is not separated from His creation, 
but is the ever-present source of its life. He sustains and pre- 
serves all things by a continuation of the same effort which first 
called them into being. | 

The second part of the book treats of the spiritual sun. It 
shows that in the other world the Lord appears as such a sun. 
That sun is not the Lord, but the means by which He presents 
Himself to view, and effects His work of creation. Correspond- 
ing to the sun of the spiritual world is the sun of the natural 
_ world, These two suns — each working in its own sphere — are 
the agencies by which God communicates His life, and creates 
and sustains the universe. 

Part three unfolds the doctrine of degrees, with all that it in- 
volves of the relation between the spiritual and the natural. This 
subject is treated especially with reference to man, who is shown 
to belong to both worlds, and to have in himself, either active or 
dormant, the things characteristic of each. In him are three de- 
grees of heavenly life, corresponding to the three heavens. These 
degrees may be successively opened, so as to bring him into the 
heavens to which they correspond. Or he may turn downwards 
and outwards, closing his higher mind wage, and joining 
himself to evil and hell. 

The fourth part unfolds the processes of creation. Beginning — 
with the fundamental postulate, that “the Lord from eternity, 
who is Jehovah, created the universe and all things of it from 
‘Himself, and not from nothing,” it goes on to tell of the spiritual 
and natural atmospheres proceeding respectively from the two 
suns, and terminating in fixed substances and matters such as are 
on the earth. The summing up of the matter is contained in the 
proposition that “the visible things in the created universe testify - 
that nature has produced nothing, and does produce nothing, but 
that the Divine produces all things from itself and — the 
spiritual world.” a 
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Finally, the reader of this book will recall its marvellous teach- 
ings in the fifth part about maf as formed to be a receptacle of 
the Divine love and wisdom, about the correspondence of his 
will and understanding with his heart and lungs, and about the 
wonderful connection between these physical organs and the 
deeper spiritual nature. Thus the volume ends with showing the 


Divine purpose of creation fulfilled in human beings when by — 


the true development of all their faculties they are regenerated, 
or prepared for heaven. 

The “ Divine Love and Wisdom ” was published by Sweden- 
borg in 1763, five years after the eighth and last volume of the 
“ Heavenly Arcana” had been given to the world. The earlier 
work afforded ample illustrations of the great laws and principles 
which characterize the revelations made to the New Church. But 
in the book now under consideration those laws and principles 
were first brought together, and definitely presented as a new 
system of philosophy. Yet the author does not use the term 
‘“‘ philosophy” with respect to them; nor does he claim any merit 
for himself as their inventor or-discoverer. That they are not 
his own wisdom, but the wiedews of “——" is declared in the very 
title. 

This work has been, especially of late years, fortunate in its 
translators. The large and handsome.edition published in Lon- 
don in 1883, contains an excellent translation by Dr. R. L. Tafel 
and Dr. Wilkinson. The pocket edition of the Swedenborg Pub- 
lishing Society of New York, bearing the imprint of 1890, is 
worthy of even higher commendation on account of its truthful 
_ and expressive rendering into English. Fully equal to either of 
these, in point of translation, is the volume before us. The lan- 
guage is easy and flowing, and faithful to the meaning of the 
original. We notice some Latinisms which the New-York edition 
had, we think, wisely discarded, as degrees of “altitude” and 
_ “latitude” for degrees of “height” and “breadth”; but these 
blemishes are few, and the translation, so far as we have been 
able to examine it, leaves little to be desired. 

Appropriately bound in the same volume is the brief treatise 
entitled “The Intercourse between the Soul and the Body,” which 
may also be obtained in pamphlet form separately. 
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The Wedding Garment. A Tale of the Life to Come. By Louis 
PENDLETON. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1894. 246 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Tuts book is an attempt to present in narrative form the ex- 
periences of one passing into the other life, from the moment of 
death till he finds his final place in heaven. A single foot-note, — 
early in the book, announces the author’s obligations to Sweden- 
borg. Indeed the whole story is an effort to produce from state- 
ments to be found scattered throughout Swedenborg’s writings, a 
connected series of events, each one of which, taken by itself, 
shall have, as far as possible, the stamp of his authority. For 
the most part, and perhaps entirely, this plan is faithfully carried 
out. At certain points we are not sure that the author has not 
drawn on his own imagination. But so many of his scenes are — 
well authenticated by Swedenborg’s declarations, that we are not 
inclined to question too closely, even where we have been unable 
to verify his assertions. 

- Oswald Burton, the hero of the book, passes into the spiritual 
world in early manhood. He describes the painless process of 
dying, and the awaking to consciousness in the peaceful presence 
of the angels. He tells of his surprise at finding himself in a world 
so real that he cannot distinguish it from the world he has left. 
But he is gradually convinced. He falls in with an old acquaint- 
ance, whose funeral on earth he attended three months previously. — 
By various signs it is proved to him that his natural body is laid 
aside, and that he is living in another world, clothed with a body 
both spiritual and substantial. He joins himself with some who 
believe heaven to be an abode of endless prayer and worship in 
the literal sense of those terms. He sees them admitted to the 
heaven of their imagination only to learn that it is no heaven at 
_ all; and to leave it far more eagerly than they entered it. After- 
wards he tests for himself the unreality of a heaven which is only 
a sensuous paradise. By various experiences it is made known 
to him that eternal happiness consists in a life of usefulness, or 
in a life of love to God and man. He witnesses the unmasking 
of hypocrites, the voluntary parting of the good and the evil, and 
the separation of a husband and wife who have not truly loved 
each other. He himself is glad to be separated from friends 
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whose connection with him was merely superficial. At last he 
- comes to a place of instruction, where, under angelic influences, 
and in the midst of loving associates, he learns the lessons of 
heavenly life. From this point the next step brings him to his 
own place in heaven, where the story leaves him joined in happy 
marriage with her, who in the Divine mercy, was created to be 
his wife. 

The book is written with considerable literary skill, and the 
interest is well sustained. In some places the style seems to 
suffer from too strict an adherence, for a book of this kind, to the 
Latinisms of Swedenborg’s diction; and the narrative does not 
always avoid a certain appearance of artificiality. As for the 
usefulness of such a publication, we confess ourselves in doubt. 
Readers of Swedenborg will hardly set a high value on it, as his 
writings will be to them so much more full and significant. 


Whether it will have the effect of bringing others into affirmative | 


states with regard to New-Church truth remains to be seen; and 
for the answer to that on we ae loos forward with in- 
terest. 


A Mound of Many Cities. By FRepERIcK Jones Buss, Lon- 
don: The Palestine — Fund. 1894. 200 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.25. | 


THE opening of this first mound to be ae in Palestine 
did not come too soon. The past acceptance of the historical 
_ statements of the Old Testament had been unreasonable. There 
was no light by which to distinguish between the actual history 
of Abraham and David and Daniel on the one hand, and the 
spiritual wisdom which had the form of history on the other. 
The latter, therefore, was so understood or rather misunderstood 
that the world was held to have been created in six days, at a 
date about four thousand B. C., and Adam was regarded as a 
historical individual. The development of science was sure to 
interfere with these errors. Early scientists like Galileo and 
Des Cartes might be awed into suppressing their convictions, but 
they would soon be followed by others more daring. An age of 
questioning came in. The scientific spirit in its young might was 
sceptical, as honesty compelled it to be, and, naturally enough, 
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this scepticism did not stop at the first step or the second but 
went over the whole length of the previous faith. 
In regard to the Scriptures, not only was it shown by geology 


that the whole theory of the creation was wrong, and that the 


flood must have been less than universal, but grave doubt was 
thrown upon the statements as to the Israelites passing through 
the Sea, the magnificence of Solomon’s Temple, and the destruc- 
tion of Babylon. This general scepticism was for some time lim-. 
ited to those whose studies led them in the paths of natural 
science, but at a later day it found frank statement in German 
schools of theology and then came over to this country. At the 
present time there is probably as much doubt felt in theological 
seminaries as to the historical truth of the Old Testament as 
there is in geological laboratories. Men of high position in the 
churches do not hesitate to entertain a doubt as to Israel ever 
having been in Egypt, and such a defender of the Scriptures as 
Professor Sayce of Oxford, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
is a rash sceptic in regard to many historical statements. 

At this point, under the Divine Providence, the remedy is pre- 
sented when most needed and in the way most efficacious. First, 


‘an opening of the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures is made, 


and men get a sense of the real purpose of them as much greater 
than the presentation of the history of a people or of the exploits 
of their heroes. Secondly, a scientific basis for such historical — 
statements as are truly such, and not spiritual wisdom clothed in 
the form of history, is being laid. 

Palestine has always been the seat of the world’s religion. It 
and its neighbors have been the countries whence religious light © 
diffused itself. It is therefore in Palestine and Syria and Assyria 
and Egypt that the explorer must seek for those traces of the 
past which will at once confirm his faith in the Scriptures and 
settle his ideas as to the history of man. In Egypt the explorer 
finds a climate wonderfully calculated to preserve ancient remains, 
a soil very easy to remove, and a favorable government. In the 
valley of the Euphrates and Tigris digging is not difficult, but 
life there is dangerous, and the wonder is that so much has been 
accomplished. The museum at Ghizeh in Egypt and the collec- 
tions in the British Museum show what exploration will do to 
support the Scriptures, for there is not a particle of archaeological 
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evidence which has militated against them. On the contrary 
Egypt and Assyria have already yielded a large part of all that 
could be asked of them for this purpose. 

Palestine is vastly more vital for the scientific basis of the 
Word, but here the difficulties have been great. It was only 
_ permitted for a long time to pass over the surface of the country. 
Even this was in some districts impossible. Reverently attempt- 
ing to do some scientific work of this kind, Dr. Edward Robinson 
visited Palestine in 1838, the pioneer in such labor, and passed 
. over a considerable part of it, conversing with the Arabs to se- 
cure names of places and identifying many locations. But he 
was driven out of Edom, after penetrating as far as Petra; he 
was unable to enter Gilead at all; and on his route northward 
he was turned back at Tiberias and could not see the sources of — 
the Jordan nor Damascus. In Jerusalem the ~— was raging 
‘so that little could be done there. 

Twenty-five years passed before anything more was accom- 
plished, and then the Palestine Exploration Fund began its work. 
Still it was mainly surface work. ‘The country must be surveyed, 
maps must be made, places must be identified by comparison of 
historical mentions and by inquiry of natives, and a general sur- 
face work must be done at personal hazard with great patience. 
Even then some subterranean work was done by means of a shaft 
sunk near the wall of the Temple, but almost all that was done 
underground was accomplished by exploring the water conduits. 

At last, however, the opposition which the Turkish government 
felt to such work so far yielded that, in 1890, the Exploration 
Fund employed Mr. Flinders Petrie, who had done admirable 
service in Egypt, to dig under a six weeks’ concession at the sup- 
posed site of Lachish, a town existing at the time of the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan, and one of those which sent their 
armies to fight against Joshua at Gibeon. It was destroyed after 
that defeat, but was rebuilt and was prominent afterward. 

Among the many artificial mounds of Palestine this had been 
selected because a stream at its side had partly uncovered the 
ruins, and because no town is now upon the place to prevent free 
excavation. In his six weeks Mr. Flinders Petrie did brilliant 
work and excited a general interest to have the excavation con- 
tinued. An extension of the concession was obtained, but he 
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was discouraged by the lawlessness and other difficulties attend- 
ing work in Palestine and returned to Egypt. The Fund then 
engaged a young American, the son of the missionary president 
of the Protestant Syrian College at Beirut, and a native of the 
land, but educated in this country, a man singularly well fitted to 
his task in most respects and whose lack of experience was his 
main defect. He labored during the parts of the year affording © 
opportunity, namely, spring and fall, for two years, and we have 
the result before us in this volume, fully illustrated. 
Of course the period known to us as that of Adam, or the Most 
Ancient Church, was a childlike one and left no fortifications nor 
palaces; it is, therefore, to the Ancient Church, and to the latter 
part of it, that we can go back in this way, to the period of which 
Abraham and Melchizedek are types, and going back before them _ 
to about the date two thousand years B. C., when the Amorites 
built a city on the bluff rising then about sixty feet above the 


brook. Successive ruins have now raised a mound of sixty feet 


upon that bluff. About one-third of the mound was cut down 
layer by layer, and of course the old ruins were reached last. 


. Eight cities are believed to show their traces, and their levels are _ 


shown by diagrams. In the book they are described in the order 
of their antiquity, the lowest, which is held to be “ not later than 
the seventeenth century B. C.,” being treated of first. In this old- 
est city the foundation of a great tower was found resting upon 
the native soil. Here were found various copper objects which 
are figured, also polished articles in bone, and a decayed bronze 
figure. Much pottery was found and, as we examine the pictures 
of them, we see that they were of various forms with markings 
as yet undeciphered. 

Of the city next above, several buildings were traced, and here 
was found the circular structure supposed to be an iron smelting 
furnace, but some doubt is felt on this point ates careful analysis 
of the rubbish found within it. 

It was in the third city level that the famous tablet was found, 
like those brought to light at Tell E] Amarna in Egypt and treat- 
ing of the same period. This tablet was a letter in wedge-shaped 
letters prepared to be sent from Lachish or possibly received 
there. This little tablet of clay, two and one-half inches by two, 
proved the value of the excavation. It belongs to the fifteenth 
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century B.C. The evidence that these cities had been subjected 
to robbery and fire is the probable reason that no other tablet was 
found. The readings given by Major Conder and Professor Sayce | 
do not agree wholly, and it will be necessary to wait longer for 
the undoubted interpretation, but there is clearly an appeal for | 

-assistance against an oppressive neighbor, probably Hebron, © 
showing a disorderly condition of things in Canaan and its de- 
pendence upon Egypt at that time. 

In the third city the pottery showed more artistic skill. Be- 
tween the third and fourth was found a deep bed of ashes, about 
which there is still some mystery. Here was found a bronze 
human figure four inches high with a collar of gold about the 
neck. A bronze goat with two kids was also found. There was — 
also discovered a female figure in pottery. Here was a wine- 
press. The fourth city had a building which suggested a city 
hall, with interesting carved door-jambs having an ornament which 
may throw light upon “the horns of the altar.” Bronze objects 
were found here in abundance, tools, weapons, and ornaments, 
and stone objects, as well as pottery undoubtedly Phoenician, 

The higher four cities are of less importance, but they were 
distinctly made out. There was found a bit of inscribed pottery 
of the fifth city, which again is variously read. A bit of stone 
with some Greek. letters was obtained here, and iron was now 
seen. Jewish pottery was found at these levels. 

The eighth or highest city is referred to about 500 B. Cc 

Mr. Bliss has an interesting chapter on the Arabs, his work 
people. They believed him a wizard who knew of gold in the 
mound and changed it into potsherds so as to carry it away home, 
where he would change it back again to gold. 

In an appendix we have an analysis of some objects, which 

_ shows that many things, heretofore regarded as bronze, contain 
no tin, suggesting that a copper age preceded the bronze age. 
Perhaps the two were virtually one period. Swedenborg speaks 
of the brazen or copper age as if meaning only in a general way 

- to name copper, or brass, or bronze. In the objects analyzed, 
silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron were found. A study of teeth 
was also made, and it was found that the donkey, buffalo, goat, | 
pig, and hippopotamus were represented. There were also a 
fragment of the egg shell of an ne fish bones, and shells. 
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The story of the work at Tell Hesy and its results have thus 
been gone over, in view of the fact that excavations are about to 
be made at Jerusalem, this time on the magnificent concession of 
two years, and that, with some understanding of the Tell Hesy 
affair, the reader will be better prepared to understand what may 
result at Jerusalem. 


The Interpretation of the Scriptures. Answers to Questions on Pre- 
vious Lectures given in the Memorial Hall, London. By the 
Rev. THoMAS CHILD. London: Published for the New-Church 
Evidence Society, by James Speirs. 36 Bloomsbury Street. 


1894. Paper. 43 pages. 


AT the close of the original lectures upon the above-named 
subject, noticed in the January number of the REviEw, Mr. Child 
made the suggestion that upon their publication a copy should 
be sent to every minister in London, with an invitation to a fresh 
meeting to be wholly devoted to the answering of such questions 
as the reading of the lectures might call forth. This suggestion 
seems to have borne fruit, and the pamphlet before us records the 
result. | | 

Much the larger part of this supplementary meeting was given 
to the consideration of written questions which the lecturer had 
previously received. Of these Mr. Child remarks in his brief 
introductory words : 


I am sorry to have to tell you that not one of the questions proposed 
strikes home to the very principle involved in the lectures. For that I am 
profoundly sorry. I should have thought that ministers of the Church of 
England —I have questions from them, or Congregational ministers — I have 
questions from them, would have been able to feel where the real brunt of the 
question lay. But they have not, apparently, been able to do that. Never- 
theless they have put questions, as you will see by and by, that will enable me 
to give answers explaining further what I have already said, and explaining, 
perhaps, some things that have not hitherto been made clear. 


It might be interesting to enumerate these questions as indi- 
cating the states of mind to which the lecturer addressed himself. 
This it is impossible to do with brevity, however, the queries be- 
ing usually interwoven with extracts from the previous lectures. | 
We must be content therefore with stating the point of a single 
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one and quoting the gist of Mr. Child’s reply in an extract which 


will well illustrate the force and ic which he displays in 


dealing with all. 

The question is, “ Why, if the inner sense of Scripture be per- 
fect, should not the outer sense be perfect too?” The substance 
of the reply to this is as follows: i 


Scientists tell us that the human . eye is not a ines organ. That may be 
a wondrous statement for some folks, though I suppose it is true; but what 
is its significance? Suppose that I have my eyes taken out, and that I allow 
a scientist, if he can, to make a pair ef eyes for me that will really be scien- 
tifically, perfectly true, and let him fit them in and connect them with the optic 
nerve, and so on; what is the result? Well, that, however I see now, I should 


then be quite unable to see at all, for the simple reason that, although the eyes — 


are scientifically perfect, they are not perfect for seeing, and that is the one thing 
needful. What we want is — eyes perfect for seeing. Correspondently, what we 
want is not any perfect external sense of the Word, historically or otherwise 
perfectly literally true, but a literal sense, and no other, that shall accurately 
convey to us, and enable us to see, the internal truth—an organ entirely 
adapted to its purpose and given with that sole purpose, and having that ob- 
ject as its beginning, middle, and end. This is no abstract demand like 


that I criticise, but the common sense of the situation. That organ, whether 


of sight, or of Divine truth, is perfect, which perfectly serves the purpose in- 
tended by it. We want only a literal sense that shall be a genuine means of 
seeing Revelation. 


The latter part of the pamphlet — occupying about one fifth of 
its entire contents — records the impromptu questions put by the 
audience at the invitation of the Chairman of the meeting, with 


Mr. Child’s ready and full replies to them. While the reception of 


these answers by the questioners betrays, in nearly every case, a 
lack of openness on the part of the querist—a preoccupation 
with his own positions and conceits — the patient and effective 
replies of the lecturer could hardly have failed to leave a favor- 
able impression upon his auditors. 


Landmarks of Old-Testament History. Samuel to Malachi. By 
CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. New York: James Pott & Co. 


1894. 525 pages. $1. 50. 


READERS will find the short chapters in which this book is 
written full of interesting suggestions, making the story of the 
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Scripture more vivid than it will be without this aid by the author — 


of the “ Life of Christ.” . His cautious attitude in regard to the 
dictates of modern critics is to be commended. Thus he says, 
in speaking of Ezra reading the Law to the people: 


The Temple dated from the reign of Solomon, and no priesthood, in antiq- 
uity, could act without sacred books, on the exact observance of all whose 
directions the validity of their services absolutely depended; so that there 
must have been sacred Hebrew books, then. And it would be strange indeed 
if the whole of one book (Deuteronomy) survived till the reign of Josiah, 
and no portion of any of the others. As to the notion that the Pentateuch, 
except some miserable fragments, was created after the Exile, I have no re- 
spect for the theory, if only because each supporter has his own ideas of which 
parts are ancient, and which modern, and because each contradicts the other 
continually. 


But Dr. Geikie seems to forget this rational ground which he 
had taken when he sets aside the title of the fifty-first Psalm, 
which connects it with David’s sin, and does this on the ground 
that the eighteenth verse speaks of building the wall. He says 
that there is “no allusion in Scripture to any building or repair- 
ing of town walls by the great king.” He overlooks 2 Sam. v. 9: 


And David built round about from Millo and inward. 


As this is told immediately after the account of David’s capt- 
ure of the city, it is reasonable to suppose that his first care was 
to so fortify the place that it could not be taken again in the 
same way. A fortification across the Tyropceon valley would ac- 
complish this. It is likely that David was doing some such work 
all through the early part of his reign. Indeed Josephus de- 
clares that David surrounded the entire city with a wall, and there 
are those who believe that he built the wall about the summit of 
Moriah, leaving to Solomon only the task of erecting the temple. 

This question of the old walls, of the situation of Millo, and of 
the city of David’s day is likely to be settled ere long by excava- 
tion, but certainly enough is known now to condemn Dr. Geikie’s 
rash objection to the title of this Psalm. The doubting spirit is 
so rife that, although a champion of the Scriptures confessedly, 
he becomes at times, by inadvertence, a sceptic. : 
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The Chronicles of the Sid; or, The Life and Travels of Adelia 
Gates. By ADELIA E.OrpEN. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 1893. 413 pages. 7 3 
Miss ADELIA GATEs has been known among New-Church peo- 

ple for some years as one who is at heart with them, and who is a 


most extraordinary traveller. Her letters have been handed about — 


and so greatly enjoyed that the announcement of a printed account 


of her-experience was hailed with satisfaction. The book comes 


well illustrated and dealing indeed with the Sahara and Egypt and 
Palestine and Iceland, but only a portion of it, the story of the 
visit to Palestine, is from the pen of the traveller. For some 
reason hard to understand the rest is done by another lady, once 
a pupil of Miss Gates, now apparently inclined to literary work, 
who. began by selecting a ridiculous title and went on with no 
greater judgment to try to describe scenes which she knew only 
by hearsay. “Sid,” we are told, means “a lady,” and Miss Gates 
was so Called in Africa, but this book was not printed for Africa, 
nor as a romance. | 

It appears that Miss Gates was born about seventy years ago, 
and that she became a school teacher, a worker in a Lowell mill 
in the days of plain living and high thinking, a student at Oberlin, 


a governess and so a traveller. A woman of the simplest tastes, — 


a thorough lover of wild flowers and an exquisite painter of them, 
utterly fearless and unusually social, she went about in Europe 
-until a desire to see Africa arose, and then she went to Algiers, 
and then she wished to see the desert. In all her travels she has 
been ready to live with the people, to put up with any accommo- 
dation, to eat any food, and to go freely even in dangerous places, 
with a single native companion, or none, as might be convenient. 

Even through the obscurity of the unnecessary rhetoric fur- 
nished by the well-meaning friend, the Sahara journey makes ex- 
citing reading, but it is in the Palestine portion of the book that 
we find Miss Gates’s own‘hand and a strong and graceful style. 
Thus she says: 


The stars were coming out as we rode into the Valley of Shechem, with its 
cultivated fields and its olive groves, and with Ebal and Gerizim on right and 
left. There was a solemn beauty in the scene which touched my heart, and 
perhaps our Arabs felt it, too, for they went slowly along in silence. 

Inside the gate of Nablus we went to a khan, a stable if you like to call it 
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so, a large stone building, one half of its floor of earth devoted to the ani- 
mals; the other half, with no partition between, was bed-room and sitting-room 
for annie travellers like us. Straw mats were thrown down for us to sit on, 
they were also our beds. Several men dropped in and sat talking with their 
_ knees drawn up, Arab fashion. Next day, sitting under our olive tree, I made 
a good breakfast of stale bread with dates, and from “ Diogenes’ cup ” drank 
the water of a clear rill that flowed near. : 


Science and Christian Tradition. ‘Essays by THomas H. Huxtey. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1894. 419 pages. $1.25. 


WE suppose that readers of this volume, who are on Professor 
Huxley’s side in the argument against supernaturalism, will feel 
that he continues to maintain at seventy unusual power as a con- 
troversialist, and that those on what he calls the “ clerical ”’ side 
will feel that he is pugnacious rather than thoughtful ; but there — 
is a third class, consisting of those who will regard him as a 
typical man, worth studying as a specimen of an important com- 
pany. | 

In these essays, which are hardly worthy of that name, Mr. 
Huxley renews again and again his attack upon the account of 
the casting out of the devils at Gadara, charging it with being 
incredible and immoral, and, besides, merely traditional. He 
denies the existence of a spiritual world, or rather the cogency of | 
the evidence afforded on its behalf ; and he is concerned for the 
honesty of the alleged transaction, as destruction of a man’s 
property ; and all the time he denies that we know just what was | 
done and just what this controversy is about. Thus, when he is 
in a general literary mood, he challenges the spirits at large ; but 
when the Duke of Argyll or Dr. Ware or Mr. Gladstone attracts 
his attention, he discusses the ethics of the ‘“ Gadarene affair,” 
and from time to time declares that we know nothing about it or 
Nazarenism.” 

In another generation readers will see the explanation of it all 
in those disclosures of his mage history which Mr. Huxley is 
fond of making: 


In accordance with promises made on my behalf, but certainly without my 
authorization, I was very early taken to hear “sermons in the vulgar tongue.” 
And vulgar enough often was the tongue in which some preacher, ignorant 
alike of literature, of history, of science, and even of theology outside that 
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patronized by his own narrow school, poured forth, from the safe entrench- 
ment of the pulpit, invectives against those who deviated from his notion of 
orthodoxy. From dark allusions to “skeptics” and “infidels” I became 


aware of the existence of people who trusted in carnal reason; who auda- | 


ciously doubted that the world was made in six natural days, or that the deluge 
was universal; perhaps even went so far as to question the literal accuracy of 
Eve’s temptation or Balaam’s ass; and, from the horror of the tones in which 
they were mentioned, I should have been justified in drawing the conclusion 
that these rash men belonged to the criminal classes. 3 


Mr. Huxley has never forgiven the injustice of his first rector, 
and has constantly found cause for fresh indignation in the epi- 
thets applied to him by his opponents, who have no new light and 
no clear comprehension of spiritual realities. The term “ agnos- 


tic,” which Mr. Huxley claims that he innocently invented to_ 


_ cover reasonable doubt, has been regarded by them as equivalent 
to “infidel,” and all that they have said has seemed to him to 
merit only bold contempt. | 

As it stands in his mind the whole difference is this : 


Ecclesiasticism says: The demonology of the Gospels is an essential part 


of that account of that spiritual world, the truth of which it declares to be 
certified by Jesus. 

Agnosticism (me judice) says: There is no good evidence of a ene 
spiritual world, and much reason for doubting it. 


This is a fair statement and must be met as such and squarely ; 
but the difficulty lies in affording evidence to this proud scientist 
where there might be no difficulty in affording it to another per- 
son. ‘The personal equation is very important here, for it is made 
evident on every page that this man is anxious to fight, has 
chosen what he deems the best fighting line, and is going about 
with a chip on his shoulder. He is not in a hopeful condition. 
He will battle over the Lord’s Prayer as quickly as over anything, 
and it would, perhaps, be impossible to mention a single merciful 
act of our Lord which would not provoke sarcastic comment. 

This is a state of mind which argument renders only less 
curable. The mind in such a state is in great danger of becom- 
ing confirmed in its denials. The opponents of Mr. Huxley, re- 
sorting to dogmatic means of silencing him, have done him 
spiritual harm, affording him easy opportunity to riddle their 
weak armor and to increase the number of those who are proud 
of being agnostics. 
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The New-Church way of dealing with agnosticism is not to_ 


insult it or otherwise to attack it, but to approach it in love, and 
to seek to develop, first of all, a sincere affection for our Lord 
Jesus Christ and for the spiritual life. 


Outlines of the History of Dogma. By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1893. 567 pages. 


Tuts standard work has been translated by Prof. E. K. Mitchell, 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, and printed in clear type with 
marginal titles, making a handbook of Christian doctrine. Har- 
nack called it “Outlines,” and such it simply is, covering the vast 
field of dogma with little more than a mere statement of it. As 
a specimen we may quote what is said of the Council of Nice, 
after the controversies leading up to it have been treated of: | 

At the synod of Nicza (325) the homodusios finally conquered, thanks 


to the awkward tactics of the Arians and Eusebians (Origenistic middle party), 
to the decisiveness of the orthodox, and to the determination of the emperor. 


Into the Czsarean creed, the watch-words, “begotten not made, of the sub- © 


stance of the father, of like substance with the Father,” were inserted, the 
Arian formulas expressly condemned, and this creed was made the law of the 
Church. Almost all the bishops (300? 318?) submitted, Arius and a few 
companions were excommunicated, and their followers persecuted. Athanasius 
attended this synod as deacon, probably not without taking an important part. 


Harnack, however, makes comments of the greater weight be- 
cause they are so brief. Thus he says of this discussion: 


There resulted formulas, the direct gainsaying of which is evident (one= 
three), and ideas, which cannot be conceived but only asserted in words. 
Thereby in place of the knowledge of God which Christ had promised, was 
put a mystery, and this was to be recognized as the most profound knowledge. 


While there is at this day very little need of studying minutely 
the laborious discussions of the past, there is great advantage in 
having a general knowledge of them, for the old heresies contin- 
ually reappear, and such a compend of history and comment is a 
good book to possess and make use of. 

It is to be regretted that nothing more recent than Luther is 


taken up, for, where this book leaves off, modern theological de- 


velopment enters upon its largest extension and concerns itself 
with human needs most closely. | 
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Primitive Music. By RicHaRD WALLASHEK. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1893. 340 pages. 


THE descriptive title of this book is, “An Inquiry into the 
Origin and Development of Music, Songs, Instruments, eae 
and Pantomimes of Savage Races.” 

Mr. Wallashek has made his inquiry as Siena as a gentle- 
man residing in London and depending on travellers for his in- 
formation could well do, that is, he has accumulated much mate- 


rial with faithfulness, but has not full confidence in the rapid 
observations of his witnesses. He first describes the general 


character of the music among the primitive races in all countries, 


and then does the same with instruments, passing afterwards to 
_ dances and pantomimes, and then discussing the origin of music, 


Having gone through this course he goes back and makes a clear 
summary, to which he adds a list of over five hundred authorities 


cited in the book and several pages of examples of eae 


music. 

As to his general conclusion he believes that the origin of 
music is to be sought for in the general desire for rhythmical ex- 
ercise, and that the rhythm leads to tones by which periods are 
marked. He sees no evidence for the Darwinian theory in music, 
nor does he agree with Spencer, but regards primitive music as 
planned and carried out by the people to produce unity of feeling 
and of action in war or peace. Singing, dancing, and the use of 
instruments, of which he reckons the pipe the earliest, give effi- 
ciency in tribal life and are seen to be desirable. He finds a very 
high degree of orchestral development in some tribes, and says 
that some will at once transform an air into parts. 


He alludes to song-speech, says that the Japanese ambassadors | 


formerly used it, but does not come to a conclusion about it. | 

It will be remembered that, in speaking of the speech of 
angels, Swedenborg: says that it is concordant and harmonizes 
with the form of heaven (H. H. 242), that it is spontaneously 


rhythmical (A. C. 1648), that they speak metrically (S. D. 3423), — 


that there is a closing accent on a single syllable (T. C. R. 8; 
D. L. W. 26), that they come into this rhythmical speech immedi- 
ately after death and practise it unconsciously (A. C. 1649), and 


that in angelic speech there is harmony as of song (A. C. 7191). © 
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It would be most interesting to have the music of nations en- 
tered into from this higher point of view, and indeed Mr. Walla- 


‘shek seems to be not indisposed to accept such ideas, although 


out of a confused mass of material more or less reliable, he has 
brought out but meagre results. As an inquiry, which is all he 
claims, his book is highly valuable. ; 


Samuel Longfellow. “Memoirs and Letters. Edited by JosEPH 
“May. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifilin, & Co. 1894. 
1 vol. 306 pages. 


THE subject of this memoir was a younger brother of the poet 
Longfellow, and an interesting personage, moving in no large circle, 
yet greatly beloved by his near kinsfolk and acquaintance. Born 
in 1819, and a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1839, 
he afterwards spent three years in teaching and desultory study, 
before making choice of a profession. In 1842 he entered the 
Harvard Divinity School, where he remained until 1846, with the 
intermission of a year spent as a private tutor in Fayal. Then 
followed a period of “candidating,” which is interestingly de- 
scribed, and which resulted, at the end of a year’s time, in his 
settlement over the Unitarian Church in Fall River. This first 
parish he retained less than three years, when he resigned and 
made a tour of Europe as private tutor. Later he accepted a 
pastorate in Brooklyn, where he remained seven years. Eighteen 
years in Cambridge, where he supplied occasional pulpits, and in- 
terested himself in music, anti-slavery, and various reform move- 
ments, taking meanwhile several journeys abroad, brought him 
to the year 1878, when he assumed charge of a church in Ger- 
mantown. In 1882 we find him back again in Cambridge, where > 
he spent most of his remaining days. His death occurred in 
1891, when he hag reached the age of seventy-three years. 

Bred a Unitarian, Mr. Longfellow belonged to the small and 


unique class which found the mild requirements even of that un- 


exacting form of religion too narrow and confining. His theory 
was that “organized religion should be released from all theologi- 
cal restrictions and implications ; that no doctrinal test, even the 
slightest and most remote, should be suggested by the relation of 


church-membership.” (p. 242.) 
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He lived at the time when Emerson’s writings were appearing, 
and exerting their earliest influence. Indeed, the transcendental 
movement had no readier convert or more ardent disciple than 
he. We see in him all the marked characteristics of that phase 
of thought — intense interest in moral questions, keen sensitive- 
ness to outward conditions of every kind, with great personal 
refinement and an acute perception of the beautiful in nature 
and art — yet with a strange lack of deep spiritual insight, such 
as opens the mind to the consciousness of God revealed in the 
Scriptures, and there, as the Divinely human One, speaking to 
His worshippers. If, as has been said, Unitarianism was a pro- 
test against Protestantism, Transcendentalism was, in its turn, a 
protest against Unitarianism, so far as the latter was committed 
to old traditions and usages, or claimed to be distinctively Chris- 
tian. Theism, pure and simple, is the beginning and end of 
Transcendental theology. Not much of what is generally consid- 
ered religious belief is left, after this last eliminating process has 
been reached. 

In the subject of this memoir we find not a little of the hesita- 
tion and indecision-which belong to a negative rather than a posi- 
tive faith, He takes a good while to determine his vocation in 
life, and, having chosen it, pursues it but fitfully. Apparently he 
derives but small satisfaction from his performance of its duties, 
his heart being mostly in other things. 

_And yet, in himself, he is most charming and lovable. Nor 


can we doubt his honesty, his earnest and sincere desire to be 


true to his convictions and to make no pretension to a belief 
which is not genuine. His freedom from traditional.ideas makes 
him in some respects open-minded, and hospitable to new thoughts. 
Herein he resembles his" master, Emerson. Thus, while noth- 
ing could be farther from ‘him than the acceptance of New-Church 
doctrine concerning the Lord and the Scriptures, we find him, 
more than once in this volume, giving countenance to Sweden- 
borg’s teachings about the other world. For example, writing to 
his lifelong friend, Samuel Johnson, he says: | 


I cannot tell you how much comfort I have had from one source ; how happy 
I have felt in the consciousness, as I have never felt it before, of the near 
presence of friends absent in the body. Often, my friend, have you come and 
walked beside me in my evening ramble, or opened the door of this chamber, 


» 
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as you used to do that of my room in Massachusetts Hall, and this not as a 
thing of fancy, but a reality. “Spaces in heaven,” thus speaks Swedenborg, 
“ are nothing else than external states corresponding to the internal. Hence, 
in the spiritual world, one person is exhibited as present to another, provided 
he intensely desires his presence, for thus he puts himself in his state.” 


(p- 37-) 
Again, writing after the death of his mother, he says : 


om 


One half of our circle have now passed within the veil, and it grows more 
and more transparent. The Beyond seems not the Far-off, but a near and 
present home of the spirit filied with spiritual presences. They go that they 
may no more be absent. (p. 148.) 


The whole book will be found exceedingly interesting. We do 
not remember any volume which reproduces with greater vivid- 
ness the peculiar phase of religious experience with which it deals 
and which affected so strongly the spiritual —* of a 
land in the last generation. 


The Truth about Homeopathy. By Dr. WILLIAM H. Sconsine. 

_A Posthumous Manuscript. Also, A. Sketch of the Life of Dr. 
a Holcombe. Philadelphia: Boericke & Tafel. 1894. 43 pages. 
— Price, 25 cents. 


TuE late Dr. Holcombe began his professional career as a 


qi 3 physician of the old school. But early in life he became con- 

| i a vinced of the truth and value of Homceopathy, which he practised 
oh ever after, and espoused with all the warmth of his enthusiastic 
3 nature. In this brochure, which was found in manuscript after 
aa his death, neatly written and ready for the press, he vigorously — 


defends the Homceopathic system against an attack made upon 
it by one Dr. Browning, of Brooklyn, in a prize essay, entitled 
“Modern -Homeeopathy; its Absurdities and Inconsistencies.” 
This essay abounds in erroneous and misleading statements, 
which Dr. Holcombe is not slow to point out and expose. In 
fact, he administers a castigation of no ordinary kind, producing | 
a book that is racy and interesting. The statistics which he 
gives about Homeopathy and its marvellous development are 
striking and instructive, and seem so well authenticated, that their 
correctness cannot be doubted. 

There is one point in the book to which we must take excep- 
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tion ; that is, the author’s insistence on the terms, “ Allopathy ” 
and “ Allopaths,” as describing the practice and practitioners of 
the old school. These terms imply by their etymology that the 
physicians in question have a theory of healing by opposites, in 
contradistinction to the Homceopathic method of healing by simi- 
lars. But this implication is not well-grounded, and is indignantly 
repudiated by those to whom the name is applied. They claim, 
—and justly, as we understand the matter, —that they are ready 
to employ any remedy which experience shows to be efficacious ; 
and it is well known that many drugs contained in the materia 
medica of Homceopathy are in common use among them. We 
are, ourselves, inclined to believe that the theory of Homeopathy 
is true. But whether it be true or not, we cannot see any propri- 
ety in calling the regular practitioner by a name which is offen- 
sive to him, and which clearly misrepresents his position. 


The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ. By the Discoverer of the 


Manuscript, NicHotas Notovitcu. Translated from the French 
by ALEXxINA LoRANGER. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
McNally, & Co. 1894. 191 pages. | 


Tuis singular book which we had previously seen mentioned in 


the secular press has found its way to our table. A Russian 


traveller in India and adjacent countries discovered the existence, 


in a Buddhist monastery, of manuscripts containing accounts of © 


one Issa, which name he identifies with Jesus. From the con- 
tents of two volumes which were read to him, and translated by 
his interpreter, he obtains a biography of the said Issa, who is 
styled ‘the best of the sons of men.” The allusions to certain 
events in our Lord’s life are so plain and manifest that there can 
be no doubt of His being the person referred to. But the de- 


_ parture from the facts as given in the four Gospels is so marked, | 


as to leave little value or significance to the story. In the ac- 


count of the crucifixion, for instance, Pilate is here represented | 


as insisting on Jesus’ death in opposition to the rulers of the 
Jews, who regard Him as the heir to David’s throne, and their 
promised deliverer. In short, Pilate and the Roman government 
appear as His principal enemies and persecutors, whereas the 
priests and wise men are declared to have washed their hands in 
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a sacred vessel saying, “ We are innocent of the death of a just 
man.” (p. 144.) 

~ This strange contradiction of the Scripture testimony is seen 
again in what is said about Moses, or Mossa, as he is here called. 
As a kind of preface to the life of Issa, a brief account of the 
previous history of the Israelites is given, including their deliver- 


ance from Egypt. Moses is said to be an Egyptian, the son of Pha. | 


raoh. He pleads with his father on behalf of the Israelites, 


whose cause and religion he has adopted, begging him to mitigate | 


the cruel slavery to which they are subjected. But the king 
refuses, until at last when his people are decimated by the plague, 
and he is persuaded that the God of the Jews is angry with him, 
he urges his son to lead them away into a far country. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in this ‘“‘ Unknown Life ”’ is 
the connection with India which it ascribes to the Saviour. Ac- 
cording to its assertions, the period between His fourteenth and 
thirtieth years was spent in or near that country. ‘“ Issa,” so we 

‘are told, “‘clandestinely left his father’s house, went out of Jeru- 
salem, and in company with some merchants, travelled toward 
Sindh, that he might perfect himself in the Divine word and study 
the laws of the great Buddhas” (p. 107). Thus he became ac- 
quainted with the learning, literature, and religions of the East. 
He preached against the Brahmans, the sun-worship of Persia, 
and other false teachings and practices. After gaining a great 
reputation for wisdom, he returned to the land of Israel, where he 
strengthened the courage of the people, and incurred the hate of 
the Roman governor, as has been already stated. The story says 
nothing about the resurrection, but makes bold to affirm that, 
three days after the crucifixion “the governor sent his soldiers to 
take up the body of Issa and bury it elsewhere, fearing a general 
uprising of the people.” (p. 145.) 

The practical worthlessness of this book as a life of Jesus 
Christ must be evident to every one. As an Indian legend, it 


possesses a certain degree of interest. As an example of what a 


story may become, when it is caught up by rumor, and filtered 


‘through the minds of those who are confirmed in their own | 


ways of thinking, it is a kind of literary curiosity. The strangest 
of all facts in connection with it is that its Russian discoverer 


gives credence to its statements and ascribes to it greater historic — 
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value than to the Gospels themselves. Where its assertions con- 
tradict those of the evangelists, he deems the latter the less trust- 
worthy. He is, indeed, a thorough disbeliever in the supreme or 
special Divinity of our Lord, and in all that points to His super- 
natural origin. His utter failure to discern anything in the Script- 
ures which distinguishes them from other writings, is truly piti- 
ful. The doubts and negations which are the essence of his: 
religious thought, make it easy for him to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the manuscript which he has found, and to exalt it even | 
above the Word of God. 


Society in China. By Ropert K. Dovuctas. London: A. D. 
Inness & Co. 1894. 415 pages. | 


ALTHOUGH written in a somewhat contemptuous spirit, as if 
China should be regarded as destined to be tributary to the 
author’s country, Great Britain, this handsome volume is full of 
interesting particulars regarding such topics as the Emperor and 

the Court, the Government, the Penal Code, the Administration — 

of the Laws, Village Communities, the Literati and Farmers, 
Mechanics and Merchants, Medicine, Competitive Examinations, 
a Piety and the Position of Women, Marriage, Funeral Rites, 
British Commercial Relations, the War of 1860, Foreign Rela- 
tions, Outrages on Missionaries, the Audience Question, Foreign 
Trade, Architecture, Slavery, Infanticide, Food and Dress, Gar- 
dens and Travel, Amusements, Coins and Art, and Religion. In 
putting this subject last the author indicates that he is concerned 
with commercial matters especially and is less interested in the 
Chinese themselves. However, he gives such a paragraph about 
their reverence for the past as the following : 3 
The political constitution, the social relations, and customary ceremonies 
were crystallized in their present forms by those ancients on whom, according 
to the opinion of the people, rested the mantle of perfect wisdom. If the 
death of the emperor is announced, it is proclaimed in words used by Tao, 
who lived before the time of Abraham. If a mandarin writes a controversial 
despatch, he bases his arguments on the sayings of Confucius; if a youth 
presents himself at the public examinations, he is expected to compose essays 
exclusively on themes from the four books and:five classics of antiquity; and 
if a man writes to congratulate a friend on the birth of a daughter, he does 
so in phraseology drawn from the national, ope odes which were sung 

and chanted before the days of Homer. : 
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A symbolism derived from this past is cherished. The Temple — 
of Heaven in Peking consists of a triple circular terrace, and the 
stories forming the highest are laid in nine concentric circles, 
and below are other circles of nines, making .nine times nine 
circles in all. The Chinese, of course, have now become idola- 
ters and their rites partake of sorcery, but the New-Churchman 
can see through these perversions their original forms. They be- 
lieve in evil spirits, but exorcise them by such methods as show 
mere superstition. They use planchette and believe in astrology. 
The doctrine of harmony, which is everywhere taught as the rule 
of life, seems to be a survival of the true idea of heavenly and 
earthly order. 3 

Scarcely any one can read this book without feeling that the 
exclusiveness of the Chinese has been of Providence in order to 
preserve the remains of antiquity for the future good of the peo- 
ple, and perhaps of other people. 

We would advise our readers, having read this or a similar 
work on China, to turn from so necessarily superficial a view, to 
what is said in A. C. 2596 or in H. H. 325, in regard to the 
Chinese seen in the spiritual world, and they will see how exactly 
the accounts harmonize in their points of contact; while at the 
same time the view from the spiritual side is more sympathetic 
and therefore more just, and the repugnance of the Chinese to 
admitting foreigners is clearly explained and in a degree justified. 
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